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FOREWORD 

This  guide  to  Senior  High  School  Art  is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of: 

(a)  The  creative  emphasis  in  Art  at  the  Elementary  School 

level. 

(b)  The  optional  type  of  program  offered  in  the  Junior  High 

School. 

(c)  The   need    for   specialization,    especially   in    Art   20   and 

Art  30. 

(d)  The  capacity  of  individual  students  and  classes. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  provide  a  text-book  type  of 
guide,  but  rather  to  indicate  briefly  the  fundamentals  basic 
to  any  art  program  for  Senior  High  School  students.  It  is 
expected  that  further  study  and  much  use  of  reference  ma- 
terial must  be  made  by  both  teacher  and  student  before  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  suggested  material  is  realized. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  cover  every  topic  in  any 
one  year.  The  order  or  substance  of  material  taught,  how- 
ever, in  any  one  year  would  not  necessarily  be  repeated  in  the 
following  year.  Expansion  and  enrichment  should  be  main- 
tained and  a  definite  number  of  assignments  each  year  is 
desirable. 

All  drawings  are  by  high  school  students. 

Photographs    are    by    courtesy    of    the    Department    of 

Economic  Affairs. 


IV 


Art  in  the  High  School 

This  program  at  the  Senior  High  School  level  attempts  to  provide 
enriched  experiences  in  art  that  are  built  upon  rather  than  separated  from 
the  work  done  in  the  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  pupils  entering  High  School  may  not  have  had  art  in  all 
grades  of  the  Junior  High.  In  fact,  because  of  the  optional  nature  of  art 
as  a  subject  it  may  be  possible  that  a  student  electing  Art  10  may  have  had 
no  art  since  leaving  the  Elementary  School.  For  this  reason  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  interpret  the  course  in  such  a  way  that  regardless  of  grade 
level  or  ability  art  can  make  a  very  worth-while  contribution  to  the  pupil's 
life.  In  order  to  do  this,  many  fields  devoted  to  art  expression  must  be 
explored  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  attention  must  be  given  to  those 
students  who  wish  to  specialize. 

Generally  at  the  High  School  level  three  types  of  students  elect  art: 
(a)  those  who  wish  to  pursue  art  purely  for  its  cultural  values  and  as  an 
avocation  outlet,  (b)  those  who  may  use  art  in  their  chosen  profession  such 
as  engineering,  medicine,  salesmanship,  architecture,  etc.,  and  (c)  those  who 
may  choose  art  as  a  vocation,  whether  in  the  fine  arts,  service  arts,  or 
industrial  or  commercial  design.  Keeping  in  mind  the  different  skills  and 
abilities  of  students  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  electing  art,  it  is  obvious 
that  specifying  exact  content  of  any  course  would  not  be  desirable.  The 
teacher  in  each  classroom  must  be  left  free  to  choose  techniques  and 
materials  in  harmony  with  the  experience  involved. 

The  general  aims  of  the  Senior  High  School  are,  therefore,  to  provide: 

1 .  A  program  capable  of  continuing  the  creative,  natural  abilities 
encouraged  in  the  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  here  that  the  creative  approach  means  an  absence  of  discipline 
in  art.  Students  in  Senior  High  School  feel  the  need  to  learn  much  about 
how  to  improve  their  work.  Direction,  certain  standards  of  work  and  knowl- 
edge are  all  needed,  and  these  can  be  given  purposefully  and  tactfully 
without  resorting  to  routine  procedures  dictated  step  by  step  by  a  series 
of  formulae.  The  techniques  and  skills  must  be  taught,  therefore,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  become  basic  needs  in  carrying  out  creative  activities.  The 
need  or  purpose  should  be  uppermost,  while  techniques  become  the  servants. 
If  this  approach  is  not  followed  through,  isolated  skills  may  be  taught  at 
the  expense  of  creative  effort. 

2.  Increasing  enjoyment  in  all  aspects  of  art.  The  pleasures  experienced 
by  producing  creative  works  of  art  and  viewing  the  creative  work  of  others 
add  to  the  aesthetic  growth  which  every  child  should  have.  The  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  make  wise  choices  in  dress  and  in  the  home  adds  to  this 
same  growth.  Enjoyment  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  good  art.  Students 
who  appear  to  have  been  doing  considerable  work  in  copying  and  tracing 
should  not  have  their  work  ignored,  but  the  teacher  should  acknowledge 
the  skills  required  in  such  work  and  make  every  attempt  to  have  this  technique 
used  in  the  production  of  creative  ideas. 

3  Increased  knowledge  of  techniques  and  skills.  Students  at  this  age 
are  not  content  to  repeat  over  and  over  again,  in  much  the  same  way,  the 
techniques  of  earlier  grades.  New  approaches  must  be  explored.  Graphic 
arts  may  provide  full  experiences  for  some  pupils  while  others  develop  by 
the  contact  they  may  have  with  various  crafts.  Skills  and  attitudes  must 
be  carefully  watched. 


4.  Appreciation  of  the  work  of  others.  This  may  come  through  the 
applied  arts,  when  articles  of  clothing,  objects  in  the  home  and  on  the 
market  are  studied  for  design,  color  and  usefulness.  It  may  come,  too, 
through  studies  based  upon  the  marks  of  great  masters  of  art,  both  of  the 
past  and  from  the  contemporary  field.  Mere  biographical  sketches  are 
not  enough,  but  the  stages  of  work,  changes  of  style  and  techniques  must 
be  reviewed  if  pupils  are  to  appreciate  and  to  understand  what  has  led 
up  to  the  work  of  our  contemporary  artists  of  today.  So-called  modern 
art  is  a  result  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 

5.  Opportunities  for  specialization.  During  the  Junior  High  School 
years  and  possibly  in  Art  1  0,  a  good  deal  of  exploring  may  have  been  done 
using  different  media.  Therefore,  it  may  be  found  that  certain  pupils  wish 
to  specialize  in  Art  20,  or  Art  30.  If,  for  instance,  a  student  shows  interest 
and  ability  in  handling  oil  or  water-colors,  he  should  be  permitted  to  develop 
this  interest  during  the  year  and  not  to  feel  that  the  course  is  crowded  with 
a  variety  of  things  that  must  be  covered  in  order  to  obtain  credit. 

6.  Encouragement  to  the  interested  students.  Students  who  do  not 
show  special  abilities  in  Art  should  be  given  encouragement  and  credit,  if 
throughout  the  year  they  have  shown  interest  and  worked  conscientiously. 
This  applies  especially  to  Art  10  students.  Art  20  and  30  students  are 
expected  to  show  marked  abilities. 

Specific  Objectives 

A  high  school  art  program  should  contribute  to  each  of  the  following 
objectives  in  varying  degrees: 

1 .  Personal  Development 

To  recognize  the  value  of  art  in  the  student's  own  personal  appearance. 
To  provide  many  forms  of  activity  with  various  techniques  so  that  a  student 
may  find  a  proper  medium  by  which  he  can  best  express  himself.  To  be 
allowed  to  explore  the  contributions  that  others  have  made  in  design,  color, 
architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  so  that  his  own  total  art  education  may 
grow  along  with  his  own  creative  development  and  technical  skills. 

2.  Growth  in  Family  Living 

In  the  early  elementary  grades  activities  in  the  home  provide  a  stimu- 
lation for  picture  making.  At  the  Senior  High  School  level  much  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  solving  of  problems  that  make  for  better 
home  living.  It  is  obvious  that  problems  in  interior  decoration  which  involve 
good  choices  of  color,  good  design  and  suitability  of  furniture  are  all  part 
of  this  study. 

3.  Growth  Toward  Competence  in  Citizenship 

In  many  ways  we  are  all  artists.  The  degree  of  our  participation  and 
the  effect  of  art  on  our  lives  depends  on  what  we  do  and  where  we  live 
and  to  some  extent  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  people  we  are.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  simple  primitive  way  of  life  such  as  we  find  among  the  Eskimos 
may  produce  some  first  rate  artists,  as  indeed  it  has,  while  people  living 
in  large  centers  of  modern  civilization  may  know  little  or  nothing  about  art. 

Whoever  we  are  or  wherever  we  live  we  have,  however,  potentialities 
for  creative  expression  and  can  if  we  so  choose,  acquire  a  sensitivity  to  the 
place  of  art  in  our  lives  and  in  our  community. 


Art  is  a  dynamic  force.  Its  use  is  nor  confined  to  art  galleries  and 
museums  but  is  needed  everywhere  about  us  in  the  things  we  use  and  live 
with.  There  are  many  places  in  our  province  that  are  art  hungry,  awaiting 
only  a  stimulus  to  arouse   latent  interest. 

4      Occupational  Preparation 

The  opportunities  for  continuing  art  beyond  the  High  School  should 
be  understood  by  the  teacher  and  discussed  with  the  individual  students. 
Guidance  Counsellors  should  be  familiar  with  possible  avenues  to  follow  in 
further  studies  of  Applied  and  Fine  Arts. 

Evaluation 

It  must  be  noted  at  the  very  beginning  that  evaluating  art  is  not  easy. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  likely  to  be  a  very  simple  process.  On  many  occasions 
"special"  pieces  of  art  were  done  so  that  a  mark  might  be  obtained  for 
monthly  reports.  The  pieces  or  "plates"  were  compared  and  arranged  in 
groups  with   marks  ranging  from  90  to  failure  assigned. 

Today  we  have  a  new  philosophy  of  education  which  shifts  the  evaluation 
from  the  product  alone  to  the  child — his  interest,  attitude,  originality  and 
growth.  The  art  teacher  should  be  alert  to  the  need  of  providing  media 
suited  to  the  student's  expression,  and  one  that  will  be  satisfying  and 
stimulating  for  growth. 

Some  questions  such  as  the  following  might  help  to  disclose  the  factors 
which  should  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  art  work  of  students: 

A.  How  does  his  art  work  reveal  his  individual  differences? 

This  could  be  answered  by  a  study  of  the  spirit  or  mood  of  the  art 
produced;  originality  in  use  of  materials;  the  experimental  nature  of  the 
product. 

B.  How  does  his  art  work  reveal  progress  toward  "self-realization?" 

Here  we  might  look  for  enjoyment;  response  to  material;  response  to 
color,  movement,  texture,  pattern  and  form.  We  should  also  look  for 
evidence  of  such  qualities  as  alertness,  perseverance  and  satisfactory 
achievement.  Each  student  should  be  challenged  to  put  forth  his  best 
effort.  Credit  should  be  recognized  if  the  student  shows  growth  in  interest 
and  understanding. 

C.  How  does  his  art  work  reveal  a  process  of  social  integration? 

Co-operation  with  others  in  the  class;  willingness  to  share  experiences, 
willingness  to  accept  the  suggestions  given  by  others,  should  all  be  accounted 
for  in  evaluation. 

With  these  suggestions  in  mind  it  is  obvious  that  a  sound  evaluation 
could  not  be  given  early  in  the  school  year.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  get  acquainted 
individually  with  members  of  large  classes.  Evaluation  is  a  highly  complex 
activity  closely  interwoven  with  all  aspects  of  learning  and  instruction  and 
to  be  effective  time  must  be  spent  to  obtain  evidences  of  growth  with 
emphasis  on  the  child  rather  than  on  the  product.  Interviewing  the  student 
individually  when  he  presents  his  work  for  evaluation  is  offered  here  as  a 
suggestion. 


ART   10 

The  two  sections  A  and  B  which  follow  should  be  used  in  planning 
the  year's  work  for  Art    10. 

Section  A  contains  topics  which  all  students  should  cover,  while  Section 
B  is  considered  exploratory  and  selections  from  this  section  will  depend 
on  class  interest  and  materials  available: 

Section  A  Section  B 

1.     Art  Structure  (Design)  1.     Interior   Decoration 

2      Color         ,    ,  2.     Costume  Design 

3.  Picture  Making  and   Illustration      3      Silk  Screen  prints 

4.  Outdoor  Sketching  and  _ 

Painting  4-  Textile   Design 

5.  Still  Life  5.  Art  and    Dramatics 

6.  Figure  Drawing  and  Portraiture  6.  Art  and  Music 

7.  Art  Appreciation  7  Art  and  Social  Studies  (Murals) 

8.  School  Art  Club  8  Phot  h 

9.  Contemporary  Art  n  _  , A       /• 

10      Lettering  "•  Commercial  Art  (including 

11.  Lay-out  and  Poster  Making  Advertising   Lay-out) 

12.  Sculpture  (Carving  and  10.  Lino  Block  Printing 
Modelling)  11.  Perspective 

ART  20  AND  ART  30 
You  will  notice  that  an  outline  is  provided  for  Art  10  only.  The  material 
in  the  guide,  however,  is  expected  to  be  used  for  Art  20  or  Art  30.  It  is 
suggested  that  outlines  similar  to  the  one  for  Art  10  be  made  by  each 
teacher  for  Art  20  or  Art  30.  In  many  cases  such  outlines  will  be.  an 
expansion  and  development  of  the  topics  suggested  for  Art  10. 

SECTION   A 
Art  Structure 

The  formal  presentation  of  principles  of  design  and  color  schemes  can 
ruin  creative  expression.  A  student  may  arrive  at  that  stage  of  development 
when  the  organization  of  his  experiences  in  set  principles  and  schemes  may 
be  of  value  and  may  be  necessary  if  he  is  to  go  on  to  a  new  level.  However, 
this  stage  rarely  comes  early.  At  no  time  while  he  is  creating  should  he 
be  hampered  by  these  considerations. 

The  teacher,  then,  must  decide  the  method  of  using  the  material  set 
out  below  and  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  used.  He  may  be  guided  by  the 
reminder  that  art  is  the  expression  of  the  artist's  experience  working  with 
any  element  of  art  structure  which  suits  his  purpose.  To  work  for  technical 
perfection  by  following  a  set  of  directions  or  rules  is  to  produce  poor  art 
devoid  of  life      In  fact,  it  is  a  show  of  skill  or  craft,  not  art. 

The  creative  process  of  art  is  a  synthetic  one  involving  selection  of 
parts  in  the  building  of  a  whole,  but  it  must  grow  from  a  desire  to  express 
something,  not  from  a  desire  to  illustrate  these  rules  or  principles.  Nor 
is  it  a  process  of  merely  reproducing  what  the  eye  sees:  it  selects  and 
rearranges,  from  what  the  eye  sees,  those  things  which  contribute  to  on 
emphasis  on  the  center  of  interest,  the  focal  point  of  the  artist's  expression, 
in  a  manner  which  conveys  his  exDerience  to  the  viewer.      It  is   in  this  way 
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that  art  can   reflect  the  forces  of  the  times,   the  experiences  that  we  have 
had. 

What  should  a  student  do,  then,  if  his  faults  in  technique  spoil  his 
expression?  Here  the  consideration  of  the  systematized  knowledge  of  others 
can  be  applied  in  a  critical  analysis  of  his  work.  He  learns  in  order  that 
he  may  not  repeat  the  same  faults.  He  may  follow  exercises  (or  even 
devise  exercises  of  his  own)  to  practice  those  principles  with  which  his  art 
has  had  difficulty.  However,  it  is  best  that  these  exercises  be  self-imposed. 
If  a  student  feels  that  he  can  go  on  without  formal  exercises,  possibly 
we  should  let  him  go.  However,  in  the  final  analysis,  he  must  be  brought 
to  realize  that  he  can  go  on  only  if  he  knows  what  he  is  doing,  where  he 
is  going.  In  the  words  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci:  "Those  who  are  enamoured 
of  practice  without  science  are  like  a  pilot  who  goes  into  a  ship  without 
rudder  or  compass  and  never  has  any  certainty  where  he  is  going." 

It  is  the  teacher  who  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  design  and 
color  if  he  is  to  aid  the  student  in  the  creative  activity  carried  out  in  the 
manner  prescribed  above. 

or   form)    is   the   unification   of  all 

(4)  color 

(5)  value 

(6)  texture 

I.     LINE: 

(a)  Significance  in  the  quality  of  line:  e.g.  suggestion  of 

(1)  decision   in  bold,  black,  direct   lines 

(2)  the  indefinite  in  timid,  dainty,  wavering   lines 

(3)  the  intellectual  in  carefully  controlled  lines 

(4)  excitement  in  everchanging,   unpredictable   lines 

(5)  the  graceful  in  the  even  flow  of  curved  lines 

(b)  Significance  in  the  direction  of  line:  e.g. 

(1)  horizontal:   expansiveness,   restfulness 

(2)  perpendicular:   height,  dignity,  stability,  strength 

(3)  oblique:   movement,  unrest,   instability 

(4)  zig-zag:    nervousness,   staccato  effect 

(5)  slightly  curved   line:    graceful,    languid   movement,    beauty 

(6)  vigorously  curved  line:   forcefulness,  activity 

(7)  spirally  curved  line:   dynamic  growth 

(c)  Significance  in  the  relationship  of  lines:  e.g. 

(1)  repetition:  equality  of  vertical   lines 

(2)  convex   lines:    protection 

(3)  transverse  (cutting  across  others):    liberation 

(4)  converging:    satisfaction,  success 

Sample    Exercise    No.    1    (Associating    composition    lines    and    "feeling") 
Materials:    charcoal    sticks   or   dark   chalk 

manila  (1  2"xl  8") 
Procedure: 

(1)    Present      basic      compositions      having      no      representation      of 
recognizable  objects.  (See  figures  on  next  page). 


(2)  Discuss  the  "feeling"  suggested  by  each  arrangement:  e.g. 

(a)  restricted  movement,  confinement,  a  feeling  of  depression 

(b)  unrest,  chaos,  confusion 

(c)  expansiveness,  loneliness 

(d)  dynamic,  vigorous  activity  or  growth 

(e)  languid  movement,  restfulness 

(f)  unrestricted,  uplifting,  strength 

(3)  Set  up  still  life  groups  using  the  dominant  lines  of  the  composi- 
tions studied.     Make  quick  charcoal  sketches  to  catch  the  feeling. 

(4)  Find  landscapes  characterized  by  the  dominant  lines  of  the  com- 
positions studied. 

Sample  Exercise  No.  2  (developing  composition  lines  to  express  "feeling". 
The  reverse  of  No.    1) 
Materials: 

A  record  player  with  a  recording  of  a  Strauss  Waltz,  e.g.  "Tales 

From  the  Vienna  Woods"  (or  any  music  with  a  pronounced  beat) 

Charcoal  sticks  (or  dark  chalk)  and 

Manila  (12"xl8")  or 

White  chalk  and 

Black  construction  paper  (12"xl8") 

Procedure: 

(1)  Play  the  recording  of  the  Strauss  Waltz  but  do  not  mention  its 
name  (i.e.  avoid  the  representative  element).     Listen  to  the  music. 

(2)  Play  the  recording  again.     This  time,  with  charcoal  stick  in  hand, 


the  pupil  keeps  the  drawing  arm  in  constant  movement  in  time 
with  the  music,  coming  down  on  the  paper  when  he  has  the 
feeling  for  the  next  line  to  be  drawn. 

(3)    Repeat  this  exercise,  each  time  with  a   recording  of  a  different 
tempo.      Compare  the  final   products. 


2      SHAPE 


(a)  Classification   impossible:   variety  infinite 

(b)  However,   notice  the   basic   nature  of   shapes  of   things   as  circular, 
elliptical,   rectangular,  square,  triangular. 

(c)  Note  also  the  similarity  or  harmony  of  shapes  as  well  as  contrast. 

(d)  Notice   that   the   characteristic    psychological    effect   of   a    shape    is 
related  to  the  effect  of  the  lines  determining  that  shape. 


fig.  2 


SPACE 

(a)  Spacial  tension: 

(1)  interlocking 

(2)  over-lapping 

(3)  touching 

(4)  felt  tension  or  proximity.  (Note  the  importance  of  this  feature 
in  lettering,  e.g.,  ART  not  ART) 

(b)  Consider    the    significance    of    space    in    determining    the    meaning, 

character,  and  emotion  of  a  picture. 

Sample  Exercise  No.  3.  (Line-Shape-Space) 
Materials: 

Charcoal  sticks 

Colored  chalk 

Manila  (12"xl8") 
Procedure: 

(a)  Considering  figure  2  above  under  Shape  (harmony  and  contrast), 
make  an  arrangement  of  two-dimensional  shapes  in  charcoal. 
Work  for  a  pleasing  composition  having  a  dominant  unit. 

(b)  Using  colored  chalk  on  the  same  composition,  convert  it  to  one 
of  three-dimensional  masses  by  drawing  lines  of  perspective  to 
produce  various  types  of  spacial  tension  and  by  introducing 
variations  in  shade  and  in  hue. 


(c)  Using  appropriate  type  of  black  lines  in  charcoal,  break  through 
the  masses  of  figures  here  and  there  to  create  further  illusion 
of  space. 

Sample  Exercise  No.  4 

Materials: 

Water  colors  or  tempera 

Manila    (12"xl8") 
Procedure: 

(a)  Prepare  a  full  palette  of  color. 

(b)  Choosing  any  one  color  that  you  seem  to  prefer  at  the  moment, 
paint  an  area  somewhere  near  the  center  of  the  page.  The 
shape  should  be  of  medium  size  and  similar  to  one  of  those 
given  above  in  figure  2.  (i.e.  possessing  the  characteristics  of  it 
and  definitely  not  a  representation  of  a  recognizable  object). 

(c)  Decide  on  a  new  shape  of  a  different  size  and  a  new  color 
which  seems  to  belong  with  the  first.  Paint  the  new  shape  in 
such  a  way  that  it  touches,  interlocks,  over-laps,  or  is  over-lapped 
by  the  first  one  (i.e.  pay  particular  attention  to  spacial  tension. 

(d)  Continue  in  this  manner,  using  as  many  different  shapes  and 
colors  as  you  can  without  spoiling  the  pleasantness  of  the  arrange- 
ment. Repeat  colors  when  necessary  but  do  not  allow  two  shapes 
of  the  same  color  to  touch.  Repeat  shapes  when  necessary 
but  vary  their  color  or  size. 

(e)  Fill  the  entire  sheet  in  this  way. 

Sample  Exercise  No.  5.  (Ways  of  Creating  Space  Illusion) 
Material: 

Any  medium 
Procedure: 

Create  space  illusion  or  three-dimensional  effect  in  an  abstract 
composition  by  using  all  of  the  following  ways  of  making  objects 
appear  to  advance  or  recede: 


Advancement 


Recession 


Hue 


Use  warm  colors  (from  yellow- 
green  through  orange  to  red) 


Cool  colors  (from  blue-green 
through   blue-purple  to   purple.) 


Intensity        -      -  Use   intense   colors 


Neutralized  or  greyed  colors. 


Tone  Value 


Highlight 
Sharp  contrast 


Complement   of   the   highlight. 
Little  contrast 


Texture   - 


Loud,    rough  textures  of 
strong   contrast 


Quiet,  soft  textures 


Line 


Diverging    lines,    distinct, 
little  obstruction 


Converging  lines.     Overlapping,  lost 
and   found    lines.    Light,    indistinct 


Shape 


Increase  details.      Distinct. 
Objects  larger. 
Unobstructed  contour  to 
greater  extent. 


Decrease  details. 
Indistinct  contours. 
Interlocking  or  over-lapping 
causing   obstruction. 


Contrast         -      -    Sharp   contrast  of   light  and   dark, 
hue  and  complement. 


Analogous  rather  than  complementary 
colors  with  little  contrast  of 
light   and   dark 


4.  COLOR:  (For  full  treatment  see  section  on  COLOR) 

(a)  Hue:    quality    or   characteristics    by   which    we    distinguish    one    color 

from  another.  Change  hue  by  mixing  adjacent  colors. 

(b)  Value:    degree    of    luminosity    of    color,    i.e.    degree    of    lightness    or 
darkness.   (Tone  or  tint).      Change  value  by  adding   black  or  white. 

(c)  Saturation,    intensity,    or   chroma:    strength. 

Change    by    adding    opposite    hue.    (i.e.    neutralizing    or    greying    by 
adding  complements). 

5.  VALUE  OR  TONE  (with  or  without  color). 

Ranges. 

Emotional   effects  of  various   keys. 

Minor  key: 

(a)  little   range  of  values. 

(b)  subdued  effects  from  the  delicate,  feminine,  pensive  (with  light 
tones)  to  the  funereal  or  macabre  (with  dark  tones). 

Major  key: 

(a)  wide  range  of  values. 

(b)  strong,  vigorous  effects  from  the  positive,  stimulating,  cheerfully 
mundane  (with  luminous  tones)  to  the  ponderous,  dignified,  or 
explosive  and  tortured   (with   dark  tones). 

Low  key: 

(a)  dark  tones. 

(b)  heavy  effects  from  the  ponderous,  dignified,  or  tortured  (with 
wide  range  of  values)  to  the  funereal  (with  little  range). 

High  key: 

(a)  luminous  tones. 

(b)  buoyant  effects  from  the  stimulating  and  cheerful  (with  wide 
range  of  values)  to  the  delicate,  pensive,  and  feminine  (with 
little  range.) 

6     TEXTURE: 

(a)  Types:   e.g.,   smooth,    rough,   mat,  glossy. 

(b)  Note:    (1)    importance  of  contrast  and  harmony. 

(2)    general    tendency   of    media    being    used    and    surface    to 
which  it  is  applied. 

Sample  exercise  No.  6:  (Texture  with  water  color) 
Materials:    Sponge 

Soft  water  color  brush,  #12,  round. 

Water  color  paints. 

Manila  (or  paper  of  various  textures). 
Procedure: 

Practice  securing  different  textures  by: 

(1)  running  colors  together  on  wet  surface, 

(2)  rolling  brush  on  its  side, 

(3)  spreading   brush   hairs   fanwise  on  dry  surface, 

(4)  dotting   brush   on    its   end, 

(5)  stippling  with   sponge, 

(6)  putting  color  down  in  any  other  way  you  can  devise. 


Sample  exercise  No.  7  (Texture  —  collage) 
Materials: 

(1)  Any  of  the  following  (as  many  as  can  be  used) 
Sand  different   types  of   paint  chalk 
pebbles  different   types  of  cardboard  cork 
buttons  different   types  of  wood  sand   paper 
glass  different  types  of  paper           cellophane 
screen  cotton   batting  rubber 
wire  wall    paper 

plaster  velvet 

fur  silk 

leather  wool 

tin  glue 

string  shellac 

(2)  Heavy  cardboard  sheet  (at  least  12"xl8")  or  beaver  board. 

(3)  Tools  (as  many  of  the  following  as  can  be  used) 
brushes 

pens  comb 

tooth   brush  razor  blade 

burlap  fly  spray 

sponge  etc. 

(4)  A  set  of  design  motifs  (Alberta  theme). 
Procedure: 

(1)  Select  design  motifs  with  which  you  can   make  an   interesting 
composition  on  the  heavy  cardboard  sheet. 

(2)  Cover  each  unit  of  the  area  with  a  material  of  a  suitable  texture. 

(3)  Enhance   the   texture  of  each    material    by   experimenting   with 
a  surface  treatment,  e.g., 

(a)  Shellac  the  surface  of  the  material  and  sprinkle  with  ground 
chalk  of  appropriate  colors. 

(b)  Sprinkle  wood  shavings  on  the  shellacked  surface  and  tint 
the  new  surface  with  tempera  paint. 

(c)  Cover  the  surface  with  a  tempera  paste  mixture.  Draw  contour 
lines  with  a  comb. 

(d)  Use  a  brush  for  dots  and  washes  of  appropriate  colors. 

(e)  Use  a  pen  for  cross  hatching. 

(f)  Use  a  tooth  brush  for  spatters. 

(g)  Use  burlap  or  sponge  for  stipples. 

Sample  exercise  No.  8  (Resisto  technique  or  dry  etching) 
Material  and  tools: 

(1)  Cardboard   or   heavy   paper.    (For   first    efforts,    try   small    size, 
approximately  9"  by  6") 

(2)  Manila  (same  size) 

(3)  Wax  crayons  (preferably  bright  colors  including  yellow) 

(4)  India  ink  (or  black  tempera  paint) 

(5)  Brush  to  apply  ink  or  paint 

(6)  Common  pen  or  tooling  spoon 

(7)  Fly-sprav  with  a  mixture  of  shellac  and  methylhydrate  (equal 
parts  of  each) 

(8)  A  set  of  design  motifs  (e.g.  Alberta  theme) 
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Procedure: 

(1)  Select  design  motifs  which  you  con  make  interesting  in  a  com- 
position which  reflects  all  you  have  learned  regarding  elements  of 
composition  and  design.  (Line  is  particularly  important  here). 
Carry  out  this  part  of  the  project  on  manila.  These  are  your 
plans  to  be  used  in  the  following  steps. 

(2)  Cover  the  cardboard  with  areas  of  color  in  wax  crayon: 

(a)  These  areas  on  the  cardboard  need  only  approximate  the 
position  and  size  of  areas  covered  by  each  unit  of  the  design 
prepared  on  manila. 

(b)  It  is  preferable  to  use  analogous  colors  to  link  one  area  to 
another  e.g.  blue-green  to  green  to  yellow  to  orange  to  red- 
orange.  (Brown  may  be  used  with  the  warm  colors.  Do  not 
use  black  crayon). 

(c)  Cover  the  entire  colored  cardboard  with  india  ink  or  black 
tempera  paint.  (Several  applications  may  be  necessary  on 
some  spots). 

(d)  Allow  to  dry  (but  not  too  long  or  the  surface  will  begin  to 
flake). 

(e)  Use  pen  to  etch  design,  thereby  allowing  color  to  show 
through  for  each  stroke  of  the  pen.  (Use  tooling  spoon,  knife, 
etc.,  for  broad  areas   if  desired. 

(f)  Since  the  design  is  executed  in  free  drawing  over  a  black 
surface,  numerous  errors  will  be  made  by  the  student.  Merely 
cover  the  errors  with  ink,  allow  to  dry,  and  put  in  the  correct 
line. 

(g)  For  best  results  in  first  efforts,  either  leave  the  background 
predominantly  black  or  leave  the  design  units  in  silhouette. 

(h)  Spray  the  final  product  with  shellac-methylhydrate  mixture 
to  prevent  flaking.  (It  may  be  possible  to  apply  pure  shellac 
with  a  brush). 

Summary  of  Principles  of  Design  or  Composition 

1  Unity: 

Oneness — synonymous  with  design  or  composition.  The  master 
principle  or  prime  essential  which  all  other  principles  aim  to  achieve. 
To  secure  unity  all  elements  of  a  composition  must  contribute  to  an 
emphasis  on  the  center  of  interest. 

2  Rhythm: 

Orderly  repetition  of  lines,  shapes,  color,  value  or  tone,  etc.,  in  related 
movement,   i.e.,   repetition   forming  a   pattern. 

3.  Contrast  or  Discord: 

Stimulation  of  interest  and  vitalizing  of  design  by  providing  opposites. 

4.  Gradation  or  Transition: 

A  sequence  bridging  the  contrasting  elements  by  a  series  of  similar 
or  harmonious  steps,  e.g.,  radiation. 

5.  Harmony: 

Pleasing  relationship  of  elements,  i.e.,  similarity  in  shape,  color,  etc. 
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6      Variety: 

Avoidance  of  monotony,  i.e.,  repetition  that  is  going  some  place. 

7.  Dominance: 

Emphasis  of  a  particular  feature  with  others  subordinated.  The  most 
direct  way  of  achieving  unity,  e.g.,  a  way  of  unifying  discord. 

8.  Proportion: 

A  pleasing  relationship  of  dimensions  of  line,  shape,  color  areas, 
spaces,  etc.,  i.e.,  a  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the  composition 
as  a  whole. 

9      Balance: 

Weight  on  one  side  of  the  composition  must  equal  that  on  the  other 
in  size,  color,  and  position. 

Sample  exercise  No.  8  (Principles  of  Design) 

(a)  Look  through  magazines  and  art  publications  for  paintings,  designs, 
sculpture,  and  photographs  that  most  clearly  and  dramatically 
illustrate  each  one  of  the  principles  of  design  listed  above. 

(b)  Mount  these  or  paste  them  in  a  notebook. 

(c)  Beneath  each  write  a  short  analysis  which  points  out  exactly  where 
and  how  the  principles  of  design  have  been  used. 

Sample  exercise  No.  9 

Make  a  number  of  compositions  in  different  media  using: 

(a)  harmonious  lines,  directions,  and  hues 

(b)  harmonious  shapes  and  hues 

(c)  gradation  of  line,  direction,  size,  and  value 

(d)  gradation  of  shape,  size,  and  value 

(e)  harmonious  and  contrasting  lines,  sizes,  directions,  and  hues 

(f)  harmonious  and  contrasting  shapes,  sizes,  and  hues. 

Color 

Too  much  is  taken  for  granted  regarding  the  student's  understanding 
of  color.  A  directed  experimentation  in  color  can  be  a  great  source  of 
pleasure.  The  enjoyment  of  color  as  a  mere  visual  stimulation  (though 
basic)  is  not  enough.  The  development  of  a  keen  color  sense  can  stimulate 
both  intellectual  and  emotional  growth  in  art  expression  as  well. 

This  process  will  involve  growth  in  the  recognition  of  some  of  the 
following: 

(1)  arrangement  of  contrasting  and  related  hues 

(2)  increase  of  intensity  through  contrast  as  well  as  mixing 

(3)  development  of  color  texture 

(4)  harmonious  balancing  of  tones 

(5)  psychological  effect  of  warm,  cool,  heavy,   light  colors. 

Although    a    knowledge    of   color    mixing    (the    proportions    of    various 
elements   to   produce   a    desired    hue,   value,    or    intensity)    is    essential,    an 
emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on: 
(1)   the  psychological  effect  of  individual  colors,  e.g. 

(a)  stimulating  warmth  and  excitement  of  red 

(b)  vitality  of  yellow  green 

(c)  liveliness  of  yellow 
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(d)  restfulness  of  deep  green 

(e)  coolness  and   spaciousness  of  blue 

(f)  melancholy  of  violet 

(g)  advancing  illusion  of  warm  colors  and  pure  colors 
(h)    receding  illusion  of  cool  colors  and  grayed  colors. 

(2)    the  total  situation  determinging  the  color  seen   by  the  eye,  e.g. 

(a)  the  tendency  of  neutral  areas  to  be  tinted  with  the  complement  of 
a  neighboring  colored  area,  i.e.,  successive  contrast  producing  after- 
image distortion. 

(b)  the  tendency  of  complementary  color-areas  to  be  intensified,  i.e., 
simultaneous  contrast  throwing  the  complementary  hue  into  the 
neighboring  color-area. 

(c)  the  tendency  to  diminish  the  brightness  of  related  colors  placed 
side  by  side  through  the  same  device  of  simultaneous  contrast. 

(d)  the  tendency  of  colors  to  appear  brighter  by  contrast  with  a  darker 
neighboring  color  (brightness  contrast). 

Color  Charts  and  Color  Schemes 

1.     Essential   Principles  of  Color  Application    making   a   thorough    study   of 
color  a  necessary  part  of  experimentation: 

(a)  Harmony:    that  which  is  thoroughly  pleasant  and  satisfying 

(b)  Discord:    that  which  is  unpleasant 

Upon  these  two,  harmony  and  discord,  all  successful  arrangements 
of  color  are  dependent  for  their  effect.  The  degree  of  development 
of  the  color  faculty  determines  the  individual's  reaction  to  any 
arrangement  of  colors.  Hardly  anyone  is  absolutely  unconscious  of 
harmony  and  discord.  It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  study  of 
color  to  further  the  development  of  the  individual  student  in  this 
regard,  i.e.,  the  starting  point  will  not  be  same  for  all. 

(c)  Variety:  the  use  of  ingenious  methods  of  harmony  and  discord  or 
contrast  to  obtain  satisfactory  effects.  (Not  the  creation  of  crashing 
and  startling  effects.)  Variety  makes  color  interesting  with  on 
element  of  drama    in   it. 

(d)  Rhythm:  repetition  with  variation  to  form  pattern  providing  life  or 
movement.  Rhythm  is  possible  though  only  one  color  be  used  with 
its  varying  degrees  of  brigntness  and  saturation.  However,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  colors  properly  combined  will  increase  the  dramatic 
possibilities.      Color  makes  color. 

2      The  Color  Circle: 
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This  color  chart  is  particularly  useful   in  determining  ways: 

(a)  of    mixing    color    to   create    various    hues    (e.g.    varying    amounts    of 
blue  and   yellow   to   produce  different   types  of  green.) 

(b)  of  mixing  color  to  change  the   intensity  of  each   hue.    (See  section 
on  Art  Structure,  element  #4:   color.) 

(c)  of  achieving  color  harmony  and  balance 
(See  section  to  follow  on  color  schemes.) 

3     Scales  of  Intensity  and  Value: 

Students  must  be  brought  to  realize  that  variations  in  both  intensity 
and  value  are  equally  as  important  as  variations  in  hue  (i.e.  color 
schemes.) 

(See  sections  #4  and  5  under  Art  Structure.) 

Exercises  should  be  given  in  rendering  pictures  which  involve  at  least 
nine  different  values  from  white,  the  point  of  greatest  brightness  of 
tone  (or  lightness  of  tint)  toward  black,  the  point  of  lowest  tone  (or 
darkest  shade.) 

Exercises  should  also  be  given  in  painting  pictures  which  involve  at  least 
nine  degrees  of  intensity  from  the  greatest  saturation  of  hue  (i.e.   the 
greatest  brightness  or  purity  of  color)  to  neutrality. 
(See  The  Art  of  Color  and  Design  by  Graves.) 
4.     Color  Schemes: 

The  production  of  subtle  and  refined  sequences  of  color  requires 
not  only  a  keenly  sensitive  eye  but  also  an  alert,  artistic,  and  analyzing 
mind.  WARNING:  THE  STUDY  OF  COLOR  SCHEMES  CAN  ACT  AS 
A  DETERRENT  TO  EXPERIMENTATION  WITH  COLOR,  LIMITING  OR 
CONFINING  RATHER  THAN  EXTENDING  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE 
STUDENTS  USE  OF  COLOR.  THE  ACTIVITY  USING  THE  MATERIAL 
PRESENTED  HEREIN  SHOULD  NOT  DEGENERATE  INTO  THE  MAKING 
OF  COLOR  CHARTS  BY  THE  ENTIRE  CLASS.  One  large  wall-chart 
of  each  type  can  be  used  effectively  for  reference  by  the  discriminating 
teacher. 

That  is,  the  study  must  be  approached  primarily  as  a  means  of 
making  the  student  realize  that  the  possibilities  of  color  are  infinite. 
When  one  considers  the  combinations  that  may  be  produced  through 
the  following  schemes  by  using  the  saturated  hues  and  their  mixtures 
ancj  then  adding  the  vast  number  of  tonal  values  of  each,  one  realizes 
how  limitless  are  the  number  of  harmonious  or  discordant  combinations 
that  a  keen-minded  colorist  may  produce. 

(a)  Monochromatic:    one  hue  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  and  vary- 
ing tones  or  values 

(b)  Analogous:    related  hues  (including  not  more  than   1/3  of  a   12-hue 
circle)   in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  and  varying  tones  or  values 

(c)  Contrasting  or  complementary:    (Note:    all   of  the   following    include 
variations  in  both  intensity  and  value) 

(1)  Straight  complementary:  direct  opposites  on  the  color-circle  (e.g. 
blue  and  orange) 

(2)  Split-complementary:  substitute  the  two  adjacent  hues  for  one 
of  a  straight  complementary  (e.g.  blue  and  both  red-orange  and 
yellow-orange.) 

(3)  Double  split-complementary:  substitute  the  adjacent  hues  for 
both  hues  of  a  straight  complementary,  (e.g.  blue-green  and 
blue-purple  with  red-orange  and  yellow-orange.) 

(4)  Triad  complementary:    every  fourth   hue  of  a    12-hue  circle   i.e. 
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three  colors  equidistant  on  the  colors  circle  (e.g.  blue,  yellow, 
red  or  blue-purple,  yellow-green,  red-orange.) 
(5)  Tetrad  complementary:  every  third  hue  of  a  1 2-hue  circle  i.e. 
tour  colors  equidistant  on  the  color  circle  (e.g.  yellow,  blue-green, 
purple,  red-orange.  Note:  this  scheme  is  made  up  of  two  sets 
of  straight  complementary.) 
Note  the  distinction  between  warm  and  cool  colors: 

Warm  colors:   yellow  through  orange  to  red  on  the  color  circle 
Cool  colors:  green  through  blue  to  purple 
5.     Additional  note  on  the  use  of  discord: 

Discord  is  to  be  used  as  a  variation  to  attract  attention  to  some  par- 
ticular point  but  never  as  the  theme,  i.e.  Rightly  used:  as  stimulation. 
Wrongly  used:   grates  on  the  nerves. 

Sample  exercise  No.  10  (Developing  an  intuitive  concern  for  color 
unhampered     by     other     considerations) 

(a)  Begin  a  composition  by  organizing  color-areas  without  representa- 
tional content. 

(b)  Vary  the  activity  by  using  related  hues,  contrasting  hues,  and  dif- 
ferent  tones   of   each    color. 

(c)  Develop  the  composition  by  creating  shapes  in  these  color-areas, 
i.e.,  using  the  color-areas  as  they  are,  create  the  effect  of  objects 
in  relief  or  the  effect  of  depth  and  give  dominance  to  particular 
objects. 

Exercises  of  this  type  should  be  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  playing 
with  the  "feeling  for  the  next  color". 

Suggested  Books  of  References 

Art  Structure— H.  N.  Rasmusen   (McGraw-Hill)    1950 

The  Art  of  Color  and  Design — Maitland  Graves    (McGraw-Hill) 

Art  Through  the  Ages — H.  Gardner  (Harcourt,  Brace) 

Art  To  Jay— Faulkner,  Ziegfeld,  Hill  (H.  Holt  &  Co.)   1956 

Color  in  Decoration  and  Design — Crewdson    (F.  J.  Drake  Co.)    1953 

Creative  Teaching  in  Art — Victor  D'Amico   (International  Textbook  Co.) 

Creative  and  Mental  Growth — Lowenfeld    (Macmillan)    1952 

Picture  Making 

Composition 

Composition  may  be  defined  as  the  structure  upon  which  creative 
painting  is  built.  The  very  young  child  knows  little  about  this  structure, 
but  he  is  able  to  compose  more  or  less  by  what  he  "feels"  should  go  into 
a  space.  Older  students  however  sense  a  need  for  some  sort  of  more 
thoughtful  order.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  lay  down  specific  rules  that 
must  be  followed  and  then  to  have  the  students  attempt  to  make  composi- 
tions to  fit  the  rules.  A  student  has  to  make  conscious  use  of  composition 
elements  and  to  fit  them  into  pattern  making  as  the  needs  of  the  subject 
dictate.  When  the  subject  is  decided  upon  attention  is  given  to  direction 
of  lines,  center  of  interest,  space  filling  and  color;  then  in  an  imaginative 
way  the  student  transfers  his  feelings  to  the  plane  surface  chosen  for  the 
picture.  Past  experience  in  spontaneous  painting  should  have  established 
a  need  for  analysis  of,  and  emphasis  on,  composition. 

At  the  high  school  level  the  stuaent  therefore  should  be  able  to  consider 
composition  as  a  serious  conscious  study. 

The   following   suggestions  are  offered: 

Line — It  will  be  easily  observed  that  certain  compositions  rather 
naturally  are  made   up  of  either  vertical,   horizontal   or  curved    lines.      The 
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vertical  line  is  suggested  by  tall  office  buildings,  elevators,  telephone  poles, 
smoke  stacks  Samples  of  famous  paintings,  photographs,  and  magazine 
illustrations  can  be  used  to  establish  the  effect  of  using  vertical  lines. 
Motion  and  a  sense  of  elevation,  combined  with  dignity,  poise  and  strength 
are  evident.  In  a  similar  way  the  use  of  horizontal  lines  gives  peace, 
breadth,  space  and  stability. 

The  angular  line  needs  much  care  in  its  use.  Here  the  wrong  placing 
of  such  lines  may  easily  divert  attention  to  the  wrong  part  of  the  picture, 
as  angular  lines  usually  move  through  the  picture  with  great  speed. 
Frequently  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  oppose  angular  lines  with  vertical 
or  horizontal  ones  or  have  them  blend  into  other  forms.  Some  characteristics 
of  oblique  lines  are:  movement,  unrest,  conflict,  storm,  or  confusion.  (Diego 
Rivera's  "Flower  Vendor"  suggests  strong  oblique  lines). 

Curved  lines  suggest  flow  or  rhythm.  They  are  slower  moving  and 
more  graceful  than  angular  lines,  but  must  receive  a  treatment  somewhat 
the  same.  They  should  be  opposed  preferably  by  other  curves,  and  placed 
so  that  they  direct  motion  to  the  center  of  interest.  Contour  of  hills,  snow 
patterns,  bridge  arches  are  but  a  few  samples  of  curved  lines  found  in 
making   landscape  compositions. 

Often  composition  is  built  up  by  using  a  combination  of  the  lines 
suggested  above.  It  is  well,  however,  to  have  some  one  type  emphasized 
to  avoid  confusion. 

Other  Principles  of  Composition 

Proportion:  This  refers  to  the  relation  of  sizes  and  spaces  to  each  other 
and  to  the  composition  as  a  whole.  A  very  tall  lamp  on  a  very  low  small 
table  may  look  out  of  proportion.  The  small  child  draws  on  enormous 
head  on  a  person  simply  because  that  part  of  the  figure  is  to  him  the  most 
important.  There  are  several  mathematical  rules  for  good  proportion  which 
may  be  mentioned  but  not  necessarily  adhered  to  rigidly,  e.g.,  the  small, 
medium  and  large  parts  of  the  finger,  and  of  the  hand,  forearm,  the  upper 
arm;  the  ratios  of  5:8  or  2:5  in  rectangular  structure.  It  is  easy  to  over- 
emphasize these  and  to  produce  formal  and  uninteresting  compositions. 
In  picture  making,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  relative  relationships 
of  lines  and  space  areas.  Constructing  various  sizes  of  rectangles  and 
attempting  to  break  them  up  with  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  provides 
exercises  which  add  to  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  proportion. 

Center  of  Interest:  This  element  of  composition  directs  the  eye  to  the 
central  theme.  In  some  ways  a  good  composition  is  like  a  good  paragraph. 
It  has  a  central  thought  and  all  areas  of  the  composition  contribute  to  it. 
Any  words  or  sentences  in  a  paragraph  that  make  no  contribution  should 
be  left  out.  In  the  same  way  unnecessary  lines  and  shapes  which  do  not  add  to 
the  center  of  interest  should  not  be  used.  In  composition  making  it  will 
be  found  that  the  center  of  interest  can  be  secured  and  held  in  the  following 
ways: 

(a)  Size — A  large  area  often  attracts  attention. 

(b)  Shape — When  an  unusual  shape,  such  as  a  figure  in  a  landscape 
is  introduced,  the  eye  is  attracted  to  it. 

(c)  Position  of  Placement — Studies  have  shown  that  the  eye  travels  into 
a  composition  from  the  lower  edge  and  swings  into  the  picture  in 
a  curve  toward  the  right.  Placing  the  dominant  element  into  a 
corner  would  obviously  be  difficult  to  justify. 

(d)  Leading  Lines — The  eye  has  a  tendency  to  follow  through  a  com- 
position. Leading  lines  directed  to  the  dominant  area  emphasize 
attention.      It  is  evident  that  lines  leading  out  of  a  picture  such  as 
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a  tree  over  to  one  side  and  leaning  out  tends  to  direct  attention 
away  from  the  main  interest.  Lines  cutting  across  corners  have 
the  same  effect, 
(e)  Color — Sometimes  a  very  strong  area  of  color,  even  if  it  is  small, 
may  demand  attention.  In  the  same  way  a  rendering  of  lighter  or 
darker  color  values  will  focus  attention  on  one  area  and  help  to 
subordinate  others. 

Illustration 

Illustration  is  a  form  of  art  expression  which  illustrates,  or  brings  to 
life,  a  real  or  imaginary  situation  or  incident,  with  people  prominently  used 
in  the  composition. 

Subject  matter  for  illustration  might  be  an  item  from  a  current  news- 
paper, an  incident  in  literature  or  history,  a  magazine  story,  a  situation 
described  by  the  teacher  or  imagined  by  the  student.     The  scope  is  unlimited. 

Needless  to  say  the  principles  of  design  and  art  structure,  of  color, 
figure  drawing  and  perspective  apply  in  illustration.  But  it  would  be  unwise 
to  teach  these  formally  and  thoroughly  before  attempting  an  illustration. 
Such  a  procedure  would  be  discouraging  and  stultifying.  Rather,  encourage 
the  creation  of  many  illustrations,  stressing  originality  and  spontaneity. 
The  phases  of  art  knowledge  mentioned  above  should  be  learned  during 
production,  not  as  isolated  ends.  The  two  activities  progress  simultaneously 
— learning  and  creation. 

Here  are  a  few  specific  suggestions  regarding  this  project: 

1.  Try  to  provide  incentive  for  doing  the  illustration.  It  might  be 
done  as  an  end  in  itself  or  it  might,  for  example,  be  done  for  use  in  the 
school  year  book.     By  discussion  build  up  interest  in  it. 

2.  It  will  usually  be  desirable  to  assign  a  topic  or  at  least  a  list  of 
topics  from  which  students  may  choose  one.  Where  no  direction  is  given 
the  choice  is  too  wide  and  little  may  be  accomplished.  But  to  ask  for  an 
illustration  on  the  theme  "At  the  Airport"  would  be  unfair  as  many  students 
may  never  have  visited  an  airport.  On  the  other*  hand  such  subjects  as 
"At  School"  or  "An  Incident  from  English  Literature"  would  be  quite 
reasonable. 

A  list  of  suggested  themes  should  cover  a  wide  field  of  interests: 
it  might  include  such  subjects  as  these: 

At  the  Circus  The  Parade 

The  Riot  The  Dance 

At  Church  Making  Camp 

3.  Use  people  prominently  in  the  composition.  Students  may  feel  that 
they  are  unable  to  draw  people  adequately,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
other  factors  are  more  important,  such  as  imagination,  mood,  arrangement, 
color,  dramatic  quality,  etc. 

4.  Consider  it  as  a  space-filling  problem.  Work  "big".  Be  bold  and 
daring. 

5.  The  time  allotted  for  doing  an  illustration  may  vary  greatly — from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  or  more. 

6.  It  may  be  desirable  to  pin  up  large  numbers  of  finished  works  of 
varying  quality  for  all  to  see.  Kindly  but  constructive  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion can  be  interesting  and  valuable. 

Illustration  can  be  fun  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  project  with  which 
to  learn  the  principles  of  art. 
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Outdoor  Sketching 

Providing  opportunities  for  outdoor  sketching  is  of  importance  to  Senior 
High  School  students  Generally  it  is  not  necessary  for  classes  to  go  too 
.far  away  from  the  school  grounds.  The  equipment  taken  by  each  student 
should  be  quite  simple.  A  board  of  some  kind  about  14"  x  20"  on  which 
to  pin  paper  is  needed.  A  piece  of  beaverboard  or  a  drawing  board  is  quite 
suitable.  Charcoal,  crayons,  tempera  colors,  or  water  color  boxes  may  be  used. 

It  is  important  to  discuss  "what  to  look  for"  and  how  to  "move" 
to  sketch.  Sometimes  "looking  walks"  are  valuable.  Here  the  period  is 
spent  in  observation  of  a  "number  of  things".  Returning  to  the  classroom 
the  students  try  to  remember  their  impressions  of  trees,  buildings,  people 
moving  around  or  standing  waiting.  This  method  introduces  imagery  into 
their  work.  They  soon  become  aware  of  how  little  they  have  observed 
and  are  forced  to  leave  out  much  when  they  make  their  composition  indoors. 
This  adds  to  the  simplicity  and  quality  of  their  compositions. 

Much  review  and  study  is  needed  after  the  first  sketches  are  made. 
Much  more  than  straight  copying  is  stressed.  The  seeing  with  the  inner 
eye  requires  careful  practice  in  selection.  What  to  emphasize  in  size, 
shape  and  color.  How  do  sunlight  and  shadow  help  to  give  depth?  It  is 
this  training  for  discrimination  that  is  important.  The  student  soon  develops 
a  sense  of  mood  and  idea  rather  than  strict  representation. 

Still  Lite 

A   highly-trained   eye    is   the   best   test   of   ability   to   draw   accurately. 

Still   life  drawing  trains  eye  judgment  faster  than  most  assignments. 

Choice  of  Subject- 
Still    life   groups   should   consist   of    related    objects    interesting    to   the 

viewer.      Some  groups  suggest  a  story. 

Suggested  Subjects: 

a.  A  basket  of  fruit  with  tall  vase  or  candlestick  and  cloth  with  texture. 

b.  Vegetables,  bottles,  jugs,  etc. 

c.  Cottage  loaf,  cheese,  knife,  large  glazed  pitcher. 

d.  Old  boots,  shoebrush,  stool. 

e.  Cut  flowers  or  plants  with   figurines,  ornaments,   beads,   etc. 

f.  Leaves,  pussy  willows,  bullrushes,  thistles,  etc.,  in  suitable  container. 

g.  Stuffed  birds  or  small  animals. 

h.     Toys  or  stuffed  materials,  shiny  metals,  or  glossily  painted  wood  or 

plastic. 
i.      Ski  or  skating  equipment. 

j.      Tools,   balls  of  string,    rope,   pails,    ladders,   feather  dusters,   brooms 
mops,  etc. 
Arrangement 

Discuss  good  composition   and   the  placing   of  objects   for   distribution 
of    masses,    tone,    color,    and    harmony    of    line.       Allow    students    to    select 
subjects  with    interesting   textures   and   set   up   their   own   groups.      Suitable 
backgrounds  should  be  considered. 
Procedure 

1.  Students  should  survey  the  group  as  a  whole  to  establish  a   relative 
height  and   width    including   the   background   and    foreground. 

2.  They  should  decide  on  the  position  on  paper  or  canvas  and  the 
size  of  the  drawing  on  the  sheet. 
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3.  Proportions  of  the  whole  should  be  indicated  lightly. 

4.  Masses  should  be  blocked   in   using  straight   lines  as  boundaries. 

5.  Careful  visual    judgment  will   help  to  compare  the   following: 
a     Whole   height  of   subject   with    the   width. 

b.  Horizontal  levels  and  distances  with  specific  points. 

c.  Vertical  levels  and  distances  with  specific  points. 

d.  Oblique  and  diagonal   relations. 

6.  Proportions  may  be  tested  by  checking  their  apparent  sizes  with 
a  pencil  held  at  arm's  length  and  by  sliding  the  thumb  along  the  pencil 
to  compare  relative  sizes.  It  is  easier  to  compare  the  smaller  with  the 
larger.  A  pencil  tilted  obliquely  may  serve  as  an  aid  in  gaining  perspective. 
The  ''snapshot  method"  is  valuable  in  training  the  eye  to  see  the  group 
as  a  whole  and  to  estimate  proportions  quickly. 

Still  life  drawing  may  be  done  in  any  medium.  Encourage  students 
to  use  different  techniques  and  to  aim  for  contrasts.  Attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  reflections,  etc.,  on  the  local  color 
of  the  objects.      The   style  may   be  traditional,    modern,   or   abstract. 

Figure  Drawing  and  Portraiture 

Life  Drawing 

In  the  Senior  High  School,  there  should  be  considerable  stress  placed 
on  developing  and  exercising  the  student's  powers  of  observation  to  see 
accurate  proportions  and  personal  characteristics  in  figure  drawing  and 
portraiture.  Senior  students  express  a  keen  desire  for  direction  in  the 
principles  of  drawing,  techniques,  and  handling  color.  When  some  standards 
have  been  established  to  help  them,  it  may  be  shown  how  these  can  be 
simplified,  exaggerated,  distorted,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  design,  caricature, 
or  symbolic  interpretation. 
Materials 

Charcoal,  5B  drawing  pencil,  conte  or  oil  crayon  pencil,  India 
ink,  with  pen  or  brush,  water  color,  colored  chalks  or  pastels,  tempera, 
oils  and  turpentine;  unprinted  newsprint,  cream  manila  or  cartridge  drawing 
paper  0  2"  x  18"),  primed  prestwood  masonite  cut  to  desired  size  for  oil 
painting,  palettes  of  three-ply,  and  turpentine  cups. 
Equipment 

A  platform  or  large  solid  table  for  the  posed  figure,  placed  so  that  it 
may  be  seen  easily  by  all  members  of  the  class;  drawing  boards  or  three-ply 
(about   16"  x  20")   for  use  with  charcoal,   pastels,  or  water  colors;   easels 
for  drawing  with  charcoal,  pastels  and  oils. 
Assignments 

1.  Snapshot  or  Memory  Drawing:  during  the  first  few  lessons,  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  the  figure  as  a  whole  and  reproduce  move- 
ment or  repose  in  quick  strong  lines.  Best  results  may  be  obtained  by 
posing  the  model  for  two-minute  periods  or  less,  depending  on  the  difficulty 
in  holding  positions  showing  plenty  of  action.  Students  may  take  turns 
being  class  models.  While  the  model  poses,  no  drawing  is  done.  Instead, 
we  might  stimulate  observation  by  leading  questions  on  the  following:  the 
distribution  of  weight  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  feet  in  relation  to  the 
head,  the  bend  of  arms  at  the  elbows,  the  knee  movement,  the  bend  of  the 
back  or  side,  the  higher  shoulder  or  lower  hip,  and  the  direction  of  their 
respective  slopes  As  information  is  given  on  each  point,  the  students  may 
trace  the  form  of  the  model  by  drawing  through  the  air.  When  the  model 
leaves  the  platform  for  a  rest,  a  five-minute  memory  drawing  period  follows. 
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The  discussion  and  observation  period  helps  to  get  the  "swing  of  the  body" 
on  paper  in  a  few  swift  lines.  It  is  in  these  first  lines  that  the  character 
of  the  pose  must  be  caught.  Students  check  their  quickly  drawn  outlines 
and  mentally  note  what  changes  are  to  be  made,  but  no  drawing  is  done 
at  this  time  We  ask  questions  to  establish  proportions.  Some  help  might 
be  volunteered  on  simple  divisions  such  as — the  crotch  half-way  in  adult 
figure  length;  the  chest  and  knees  in  quarter  positions;  the  head  as  a  unit 
for  measuring  width  of  body  at  the  shoulders,  at  th.e  hips,  etc.  Another 
five-minute  drawing  period  is  given  to  block  in  the  parts  of  the  body. 
Further  observation  and  drawing  periods  could  be  used  if  more  than  the 
simple  action  is  desired.  Drawing  time  should  be  shortened  or  poses 
changed  if  students  become  bored  or  tend  to  sacrifice  free  style  for  over- 
worked detail. 

2.  Five-Minute  and  Ten-Minute  Poses:  Students  draw  while  the  model 
poses.  Short  general  discussions  on  problems  encountered  during  a  series 
of  such  poses  will  develop  a  better  conception  of  proportion  and  arrangement. 
Drawing  from  the  model  should  be  done  quickly  so  that  the  pose  is  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

a.  By  questioning,  help  the  student  to  observe  characteristics  of  the 
line  and  form  of  the  posed  figure  from  the  tilt  of  the  head  through  the 
slope  of  the  shoulders,  the  movement  of  the  hips,  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  one  leg  or  both,  and  the  arm  and  leg  action.  Most  erect  figures  maintain 
balance  by  one  foot  in  a  line  directly  below  the  head.  With  quick,  simple 
lines  the  student  transfers  his  impressions  to  paper.  His  first  drawings 
should  be  large  and  arranged  well  on  the  page. 

b.  Using  the  head  length  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  the  main 
divisions  for  checking  the  proportions  are — chin,  chest,  waist,  crotch,  thighs, 
knees,  shins,  feet.  Some  explanation  is  necessary  to  the  student  who  sees 
some  part  foreshortened.  The  accented  line  or  contrast  in  shading  will 
give  perspective  to  an  arm  or  leg  appearing  closer  to  the  viewer  and  to 
problems    in    foreshortening. 

c.  Detail  is  added  by  giving  the  body  bulk;  showing  wrinkles  of  clothing 
denoting  movement;  and  by  means  of  good  shading  techniques,  attempting 
to  bring  out  the  character  of  the  model. 

3.  Portraiture:  Use  both  snapshot  and  longer  pose  methods.  We  should 
discuss  comparison  of  the  width  and  length  of  face;  proportions  of  the 
the  head  forward,  backward,  or  sideways;  and  various  '  aids"  for  drawing 
the  features  seen  in  profile,  front,  and  three-quarter  view.  For  beginners 
a  lightly  drawn  guide  line  down  the  center  face  is  necessary  for  spacing 
the  eyes  and  locating  other  features.  Some  students  may  proceed  to  an 
understanding  of  the  planes  of  the  face  and  use  good  techniques  for  effective 
shading. 

4.  Design,  Caricature,  Symbolic  Interpretation:  If  the  students  under- 
stand the  factual  representation  of  figure  drawing  they  may,  by  simplifying, 
exaggerating,  or  distorting  a  subject,  create  original  designs,  caricatures, 
or  impressions.  By  first  preparing  one  or  more  "idea"  sketches  for  persona! 
criticism,  they  may  be  helped  to  see  the  value  of  filling  spaces,  distributing 
color,  and  interpreting  character.  In  giving  criticism,  we  should  avoid 
imposing  our  own  viewpoint  to  the  extent  that  the  student  feels  his  "creation" 
is  lost.  Nor  should  the  teacher  do  any  drawing  on  the  student's  work,  but 
always  do  the  suggestions  on  separate  paper.  Such  topics  as  the  following 
mght  be  used:  football  player,  dentist,  dancer,  beggar,  golfer,  fisherman, 
Timer,  nurse,  old-fashioned  lady,  Indian,  cowgirl,  grief,  rage,  pride,  spring, 
winter,   war,   peace,   etc. 
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5  Illustration:  At  Senior  High  School  level,  figures  in  illustration 
should  be  reasonably  well-proportioned  and  arranged  according  to  some 
understanding  of  the  rules  of  good  composition.  A  preliminary  "idea"  sketch 
provides  the  best  method  of  criticism  with  this  aim  in  mind.  Group  criticisms, 
in  which  the  class  suggests  improvements  in  arrangement,  are  also  valuable. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  view  their  work  from  a  distance  occa- 
sionally. Good  topics  for  illustrations,  with  one  or  more  figures,  are  all  forms 
of  activities,  sport  and  entertainment  events,  excerpts  from  poetry,  prose, 
fiction,  history,  and  current  events,  city  streets,  rural  life,  thunderstorms, 
autumn  winds,  spring  rains,  and  so  on. 

6.  Painting:  From  their  earliest  attempts  students  have  produced  figures 
and  faces  colored  in  some  medium.  At  High  School  level  they  are  eager 
to  try  new  methods.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  explore  a  new  medium 
and  use  it  sufficiently  to  become  familiar  with  its  possibilities.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  extend  the  student's  art  experiences  and  increase  his  capacities 
of  expression.  We  may  lay  the  foundation  on  which,  in  later  years,  he 
may  building  a   pleasant  hobby  or  an  artistic  career. 
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SKETCHING  THE  HEAD 

PAGE  23 

PROPORTIONS: 

FOUR  MAIN  DIVISIONS - 

1  EYES:    HALF-WAY 

2  HAIRLINE:    FIRST  qUARTER 

3  HOSE:   THIRD    QUARTER 
f  MOUTH:    l/j  BELOW     MOSE. 

5"  EAR:    EYEBROW  To  NOSE  Tip 
HEAD  WIOTH  -  3/fOFLEN6TH 


5KETCHE5  FROM  LIFE 

Ml    ART  30  bTUDEHT 
(LIFE  SIZX) 


STEP5 

A.   SWING  OF  BODY 

PROPORTIONS  * 

BLOCKING     IN 
B-  DETAIL 
C.  TONE  TECHNIQUES 

'PROPORTIONS 
Page    23  (z.k) 


SKETCHES     BY 
Art    10/20  STUDENTS 

(actual    -Figure  length  _  Ib'ms) 
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Art  Appreciation 

All  students  in  our  schools  should  become  acquainted  with  significant 
highlights  and  developments  in  the  various  visual  arts.  These  include 
painting,  other  forms  of  picture  making,  sculpture,  architecture  and 
industrial  design. 

The  facilities  for  achieving  this  aim  will  vary  greatly  in  different 
schools  and  communities  but  the  enterprising  teacher  can  usually  accomplish 
a  great  deal. 

It  is  vital  that  visual  material  be  accumulated,  a  collection  as  extensive 
and  well-chosen  as  possible.  This  will  be  made  up  of  pictures,  prints, 
reproductions,  books,  magazines,  clippings,  etc.  Loose  items  should  be 
filed  in  folders  or  large  envelopes  for  convenience.  Students  may  be  able 
to  assist  in  finding  and  filing  items. 

In  some  cases  transparencies  (slides  in  color  or  black-and-white)  or 
even  art  films  may  be  available.  The  Department  of  Extension,  University 
of  Alberta,  has  films  and  will  send  a  catalogue  upon  request.  Many  public 
libraries  also  have  art  films  for  rent. 

Methods  of  presentation  will  depend  upon  available  facilities,  size 
of  class,  ingenuity  and  background  of  the  teacher. 

Pictures,  prints,  etc.,  may  be  posted  on  a  wall  board  for  a  few  days 
at  a  time.  Discussion  about  them  should  not  be  too  forma!  or  burdensome, 
yet  should  be  comprehensive.      Drill  and  quizzes  can  be  quite  stimulating. 

A  very  good  method,  where  possible,  is  to  project  the  pictures  on  to 
a  large  screen  or  light-toned  wall,  using  a  reflecting  lantern  or  projector 
such  as  the   Deliniascope. 

It  would  be  rather  futile  to  attempt  to  list  here  the  artists  and  works 
to  be  studied,  especially  in  the  fine  art  fields.  There  are  several  excellent 
books  available  which  deal  with  art  appreciation. 

The  following  outline,  therefore,  merely  suggests  some  general  topics 
which    might   be    included: 

(1)  Painting,  Fresco,  Mosaic,  etc. 

These  phases  of  art  should  be  presented  by  means  of  works  (as  many 
good  ones  as  possible)  from  all  ages,  from  the  prehistoric  cave  paintings, 
through  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Renaissance,  etc.,  to  the  present  day. 
Young  people  are  often  extremely  conservative  but  it  would  be  a  good 
experience  to  try  to  understand  and  appreciate  a  few  good  "modern" 
pictures. 

(2)  Architecture 

A  few  suggested  types  or  periods  of  architecture  are  Greek,  Roman, 
Gothic,  Romanesque,  Modern.  General  histories  of  art  will  provide  sufficient 
material  in  this  field. 

(3)  Sculpture 

This  study  should  touch  some  of  the  high  points  through  the  centuries, 
from  Greek  (or  even  much  earlier  periods)  through  Renaissance  to  present 
day  work.     Your  art  history  text  will  supply  material. 

(4)  Industrial   Design 

We  are  surrounded  in  everyday  life  by  manufactured  articles — furniture, 
textiles,  electrical  fixtures,  ceramic  objects,  etc. — some  beautiful,  some 
ugly.      Students  should  become  aware  of  what  constitutes  good   design. 

In  the  centuries  before  the  Industrial  Revolution,  great  artist  craftsmen 
such  as  Benvenuto  Cellini,  not  only  designed  but  also  produced  by  hand, 
lovely  articles  in  silver  and  gold,  with  great  personal  pride  in  the  product. 
With   the   coming   of   the    Industrial    Revolution,    great   quantities   of   cheap 
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articles  were  turned  out  with  little  thought  of  good  design.  However, 
during  recent  decodes,  the  manufacturer  has  turned  increasingly  to  the 
gifted  and  trained  designer.  And  so  today  many  mass-produced  articles 
show  exquisite  and  discriminating  design  and  are  functional  as  well. 

Students  who  can  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  design  can  help 
in   raising  the  general   standard  of  goods  offered   for  sale  to  the   public. 

The  program  suggested  in  the  four  sections  above  is  on  ambitious  one 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  in  full.     But  it  should  be  pursued  as  richly, 
as  happily  as  possible. 
Bibliography 

iri  Through  the  Ages — Helen  Gardner   (Harcourt,  Brace) 
Irt  Today — Faulkner.  Ziegfeld,  Hill   (Henry  Holt) 
The  New  Art  Education — Ralph  Pearson   (Harper  and  Bros.) 
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A  SCHOOL  ART  CLUB 

A  school  art  club  is  an  effective  way  of  correlating  the  various  activities 
in  a  school;  of  bringing  art  into  the  community;  of  raising  the  cultural 
standards  of  those  who  cannot  take  the  courses  in  art;  and  of  stimulating 
activity  within  the  art  classes. 

A  club  of  this  type   has   been   set   up  at   Strathcona   Composite    High 

School,   Edmonton,   and  has  functioned  successfully  for  several   years.      An 

account  of  this  club's  activities   is  given   below   in   a    manner   which    may 

provide  a  guide  for  other  schools  throughout  the  province. 

I.    General  Objectives  of  the  Club  (quoted   from  a  scroll  displayed   in  the 

school  halls) 

(1)  The  purpose  of  each  club  in  the  school  should  be  clearly  defined. 
The  Strathcona  Composite  Art  Club  wishes  to  make  clear  its  aims 
primarily  because  these  aims  are  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire 
student  body,  not  merely  to  the  members  of  the  club. 

(2)  It  proposes  to  provide  the  school  with  exhibitions  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  handicraft  of  Alberta  artists. 

(3)  It  is  pledged  to  purchase  at  least  one  painting  a  year  for  the  school 
(Paintings  purchased  to  date  are  valued  at  $50.00  to  $165.00.  They 
are  hung  in  the  school  library.) 

(4)  It  assists  where  it  can  in  providing  the  worthy  school  events  with 
adequate  publicity,  regardless  of  which  club  is  the  sponsor  (posters, 
decorations,  etc),  showing  preference,  if  any,  to  those  clubs  which 
show  sufficient  interest  to  send  one  of  their  members  as  a  regular 
member  of  the  art  club.  (This  activity  sets  a  standard  for  other  clubs 
regarding  posters,  etc.) 

(5)  We  hope  that  other  clubs  will  benefit  from  our  example  in  contribut- 
ing to  worthwhile  projects  started  by  other  clubs  e.g.  the  purchase 
of  a  motion  picture  camera  for  the  school. 

(6)  We  hope  that  we  are  assisting  in  providing  the  school  with  a  spirit 
in  keeping  with  its  size. 

II     Activities  Effective  in  Bringing  Art  Into  the  Community: 

(1)    Presenting  to  the  Home  and  School  Meetings  the  monthly  exhibit  of 
work  of  Alberta  artists: 
(a)    Some  of  the  exhibitors  have  been: 

P.  H.  Henson,  ASA.,  Director  of  the  Edmonton  Art  Gallery. 
M.  W.  MacDonald,  ASA.,  Edmonton  Supervisor  of  Art  (Edmon- 
ton Public  School  Board). 
Eric  Friefeld,   Instructor,  Ontario  Art  College  (former  student  of 
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Strathcona   High  School). 

Dave  McCullagh,  former  President  of  the  Art  Club. 

Dorothy   Barnhouse,   ASA.,    prominent   Edmonton   artist. 

Thelma   Manery,   AS. A.,   prominent   Edmonton  artist. 

Miriam   Bowman,   former  teacher  at  Strathcona    High   School. 

Unaffiliated   artists   of   Edmonton. 

Former  Members  of  the  Art  Club. 

Former  students  of  Strathcona  High  School  of  last  decades. 

Wallis  Kendal,  a  present  student  at  the  school  (grade  XII)  who 

has  taken  Art  10,  20  and  30. 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Alberta. 

(b)  These  exhibitors  are  listed  above  to  acquaint  the  students  and 
and  their  parents  with  the  names  in  local  art  circles. 

(c)  A  $1,000  insurance  policy  helps  to  assure  an  exhibit  of  reasonable 
quality. 

(d)  These  exhibits  also  help  to  provide  "bait"  for  side  exhibits  of 
the  work  of  the  present  art  classes.  That  is,  the  entire  exhibit 
attracts  both  those  who  are  interested  in  more  mature  art  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  their  children. 

(2)  Through  club  activities,  advice,  and  service  awards,  students  are 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  church  and  other  community  affairs 
(Christmas  murals,  posters,  scenery  painting,  are  some  of  these 
activities. 

(3)  An  annual  spring  sale  of  students7  work  not  only  nets  profit  for  the 
club  but  also  makes  the  public  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  the  young 
people  of  their  community. 

III.  Other  Activities  of  the  Club: 

(1)  Educational  charts  are  prepared  for  other  subjects  on  the  curriculum, 
e.g.  charts  for  classes  in  biology. 

(2)  Club  members  make  illustrations  for  the  school  year  book. 

(3)  Special  meetings  of  the  club  are  held  to  assist  in  hobby  work  and 
other  special  training  for  those  students  in  the  school  who  are  unable 
to  fit  the  Art  option  into  their  time  table:  e.g.  (a)  oil  painting  classes 
(b)  weaving  classes  taught  by  members  of  the  Art  30  class. 

(4)  Illustrations  of  the  poems,  plays  and  short  stories  of  a  former  student. 
The  works  are  to  be  bound  and  presented  to  the  school  library. 

IV.  Sample  Agenda  of  an  Art  Club  Meeting: 

(1)  Draft  letter  to  National  Art  Gallery,  Toronto,  regarding  purposes  of 
the  club  and  requesting  advice,  materials,  etc., noting  our  interest  in 
(a)   national  culture  as  well  as  (b)  local  culture. 

(2)  Draw  up  tentative  schedule  of  art  club  meetings  to  end  of  May,  or 
set  up  a  three-man  committee  for  this  purpose  following  the  sugges- 
tions from  the  floor  of  this  meeting. 

(3)  Set  up  a  three-man  committee  (including  the  "buyer")  to  prepare 
materials  for  club  activities  such  as  the  Toronto  National  Exhibition 
display. 

(4)  Name  club  representatives  in  charge  of  the  next  Home  and  School 
evening:  (a)  post  date  (b)  mimeograph  program  (c)  mail  copies  (d) 
prepare  write-up  for  the  city  paper  (e)  appoint  two  members  to  re- 
ceive guests  (f)  set  up  the  collection  box  (g)  name  the  "picture  of 
the  month." 

(5)  Set  date  for  the  Annual  Spring  Sale  and  draw  up  regulations  re- 
garding prices. 
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(6)  Plan  other   means  of   raising   money  e.g.   candy   sale,    foot-ball    pins. 

(7)  Set  up  a  committee  to  prepare  lists  of  contests,  scholarships,  etc.,  in 
art  (to  be  posted  as  soon  as  possible). 

(8)  Progress    reports   from   committees   set    up   at   the    last    meeting    (see 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting). 

Contemporary  Art 

Each  period  in  the  history  of  Art  has  its  own  kind  of  greatness  which 
is  different  from  that  of  other  periods.  Each  period  in  the  past  has  had  to  go 
through  criticism  and  opposition  before  it  became  established.  Art  today, 
is  going  through  this  phase  of  criticism  and  dislike. 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  one  of  scientific,  social  and  economic 
changes  which  affect  every  phase  of  life.  Thus  Art,  which  reflects  its  times, 
could  not  exist  and  progress  if  it  did  not  become  affected  by  today's  changes. 
Modern  Art  may  be  regarded  as  a  transitional  phase  towards  some  new  great 
period  of  art,  and  only  time  will  place  it  in  its  true  perspective.. 

Many  movements  in  Modern  Art  have  resulted  from  scientific  research. 
Research  on  light  led  the  Impressionists  to  experiment  with  the  effects  of 
light  on  color  in  their  pictures.  New  communications  have  brought  primitive 
people  and  the  Orient  closer  to  us  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  art  of  Fauvism 
and  Modern  Primitivism.  Research  on  the  mind  produced  the  new  science  of 
Psychology  which  is  seen  in  the  art  of  Surrealism.  There  are  many  other 
experimental  movements  in  art  described  and  illustrated  in  art  magazines, 
and  students  should  be  aware  of  these  recent  developments. 

For  the  person  who  prefers  a  naturalistic  picture,  today's  colored  pho- 
tography can  do  a  better  job  of  copying  nature  than  can  most  artists.  The 
artist  today  doesn't  want  photographic  copies,  but  tries  to  catch  and  exag- 
gerate the  feeling  and  mood  of  the  scene.  He  says  that  the  picture  itself 
must  be  interesting,  not  just  the  story  it  tells.  The  artist  may  do  abstract 
painting  or  sculpture  in  which  he  portrays  the  essentials  without  imitating 
appearance.  He  redesigns  a  natural  figure  or  object,  exaggerating  some 
parts,  leaving  out  others,  in  order  to  bring  more  force  to  his  meaning  or  to 
express  things  beyond  the  limits  of  literal  meaning.  Or  the  artist  may  go 
further  away  from  naturalism  and  do  non-objective  paintings  or  sculpture, 
which  are  expressions  in  pure  form  and  design,  showing  no  resemblance  to 
natural  objects,  but  are  essentially  rhythmic  sensations  rather  than  expres- 
sions of  ideas. 

Looking  At  Contemporary  Art 

This  Art  is  different  from  the  art  to  which  most  of  us  are  accustomed. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  average  adult  to  look  at  a  modern  painting  for  the 
first  time  and  immediately  understand  what  it  is  all  about.  Contemporary  Art 
requires  a  different  way  of  looking  at  it.  It  needs  the  experimental  ap- 
proach, that  is,  seeing  what  the  artist  has  tried  to  invent.  Try  putting  your- 
self in  the  place  of  the  artist  and  see  how  he  has  used  line,  area,  color  and 
texture  with  the  principles  of  art  structure.  Look  for  the  design  and  suggest 
your  own  title,  or  don't  even  bother  with  a  title.  There  is  pleasure  in  appre- 
ciating color  and  form  for  its  own  sake  regardless  of  any  subject  content. 
The  artist  attempts  to  create  pictures  appealing  to  the  eye,  not  just  to  the 
mind.  When  an  artist  or  student  uses  his  imagination  and  creative  powers, 
his  enjoyment  in  painting  increases,  whereas  mere  copying  soon  leads  to  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  there  is  much  art  that  is  bad 
as  well  as  aood. 
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Children  are  natural  creative  artists  and  the  great  problem  is  to  carry 
their  creative  ability  through  the  adolescent  period  into  adult  life.  Adoles- 
cents understand  and  get  pleasure  from  today's  art,  unless  adult  standards 
have  been  imposed  on  them.  If  a  teacher  does  not  like  Modern  Art,  she 
should  not  keep  it  from  the  students.  She  should  allow  the  pupils  to  ex- 
periment with  inventing  something  new,  while  keeping  in  mind  the  principles 
of  good  art.  These  experiments  could  be  regarded  as  exercises  just  as  scales 
are  exercises  in  music.  Students  could  do  abstract  or  non-objective  art  as 
a  design  and  not  worry  about  a  title.  Some  may  wish  to  add  a  title  after- 
wards. Abstract  art  has  raised  the  standard  of  design  and  many  artists  say 
that  their  realistic  work  has  greatly  benefited  from  doing  abstract  art. 

Students  receive  more  benefit  when  they  alternate  abstract  or  non- 
objective  work  with  more  realistic  work.  Once  in  a  while  a  naturalistic 
picture  becomes  on  exercise  in  drawing  and  painting  technique.  The  student 
should  experiment  in  all  types  of  art. 

Suggestions  For  Abstract  And  Non-Objective  Design: 

I.  (a)   Two-dimensional  space-filling  design. 

Using  colored  chalk  or  tempera  paint  with  a  large  brush  on  paper 
12"xl6"  or  larger,  break  up  the  whole  space  into  interesting  shapes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  colors  and  textures.  You  may  wish  to  use  charcoal  first  and 
then  add  the  color.  Then  criticize  the  work  with  reference  to  the  principles 
of  good  design.  The  areas  touching  the  edges  of  the  paper  are  usually  the 
ones  needing  extra  care  to  make  them  interesting.  This  exercise  could  be 
repeated  periodically  to  improve  design  qualities. 

(b)  A  somewhat  similar  exercise  is  to  cut  colored  paper  into  a  variety 
of  shapes  and  sizes.  Rearrange  pieces  with  over-lapping  until  you  are  satis- 
fied with  your  design.  Check  the  design  with  the  art  principles  and  if  the 
design  is  good,  it  is  glued  into  position. 

(c)  Subject  Translated  Into  Space  Relationship: 

A  follow-up  exercise  is  the  same  as  in  (a)  but  with  a  subject  introduced. 
On  a  large  piece  of  paper,  using  charcoal,  break  up  the  whole  space.  Each 
area  or  unit  is  one  recognizable  object.  Topics  such  as  sports,  school, 
autumn,  sewing,  etc.,  might  be  suggested.  The  objects  and  people  con- 
nected with  sports  would  be  enlarged  or  made  smaller  and  turned  in  any 
direction  or  upside  down  to  become  the  areas  filling  up  the  space  of  the 
whole  paper.  The  result  is  a  sports  design.  The  areas  are  colored,  chalk 
or  tempera,  and  heavily  outlined  to  emphasize  the  two-dimensional  quality. 

(d)  The  next  step  uses  the  same  method  as  in  (a)  but  with  the  addition 
of  the  third-dimension  by  using  cubes,  spheres,  cones,  etc.,  for  the  units  of 
space-filling.      One  unit  should   become  the  center  of  interest. 

(e)  Third-dimension  is  similar  to  (d)  with  the  addition  of  a  subject. 
The  whole  space  is  filled,  keeping  in  mind  the  principles  of  art,  with  one  unit 
becoming  the  main  one.  Or,  start  with  the  main  unit  and  then  use  sub- 
ordinate units  to  fill  the  whole  space.  Suggested  topics  are:  haunted  house, 
machinery,  construction,  ballet,  buses,  the  circus,  etc. 

II.  A  study  of  the  drawings  of  composition  structure  of  the  works  of  the 
Old  Masters  shows  a  similar  space-filling  design. 

III.  Students  should  study  the  methods  of  the  Impressionists,  Cubists,  Sur- 
realists, etc.,  and  experiment  by  using  similar  methods  in  their  own  work. 

IV.  Listen  to  a  selection  of  music  and  then  portray  the  feeling  or  mood 
that  the  music  produces.  Just  a  line  pattern  might  be  done  for  the  first 
design,  then  a  design  of  colored  areas  and  finally  a  subject  might  be  intro- 
duced. Different  types  of  music  such  as  Jazz,  Symphony,  Choral,  etc.,  should 
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be  used.     The  music  design  should  fill  the  whole  area  of  the  paper. 

V  Posters 

(a)  Abstract  shapes  and  areas  of  color  make  an  excellent  background 
for  the  letters  in  posters.  These  shapes  may  be  purely  non-objective  or 
stylized  objects 

(b)  Paper  sculpture  and  montages  are  excellent  devices  for  third- 
dimensional  posters 

(c)  The  work  of  a  Modern  Artist,  Piet  Mondrarn,  should  be  studied. 
His  space-relationships  have  greatly  modified  advertising  layouts  as  well  as 
influencing   architectural    unit  arrangement. 

VI  Photography 

(a)  Photomontage — is  a  combination  of  several  photographs  or  parts 
of  photographs  in  a  composition.  Many  interesting  and  striking  patterns 
can  be  produced. 

(b)  Photogram — placing  of  objects  directly  on  light-sensitive  paper 
and  exposing  it  to  the  light. 

Photography  books  today  give  other  techniques  for  making  abstract 
patterns. 

VII  Modern  Architecture  and  Industrial  Arts  emphasize  line  and  form 
in  relation  to  function.  All  unnecessary  decoration  is  eliminated.  Today 
there  are  many  new  materials  which  give  a  great  variety  of  texture  and  color. 
Students  should  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  designs  of  the  past  with 
today's  designs. 

Lettering 

The  school  art  program  places  emphasis  on  creative  self-expression 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  there  are  certain  areas  which  are  in  the 
academic  learning  category;  these  should  be  stressed  also,  increasingly  in 
the  upper  grades.  We  refer  to  such  things  as  the  mechanics  of  composition, 
structure  in  drawing,  perspective,  lettering. 

Lettering  is  primarily  a  skill   rather  than  a  creative  outlet,  though  a 
fine  page  of  lettering  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty.     The  teacher  should  try  to 
reach  a  high  standard   in   lettering,  always  taking   into  account,  of  course, 
the  age,  experience  and  manual  ability  of  the  student. 
Our  Alphabet 

Our  upper  case  alphabet  most  commonly  used  is  derived  from  the 
classical  Roman  alphabet.  It  should  be  respected.  Variations  which  are 
grotesque,  freakish  or  of  a  novelty  nature  should  be  discouraged.  Letters 
which  are  simple,  readable,  skilfully  executed  should  be  the  objective. 

Lettering  is  most  likely  to  be  used  in  posters,  so  let  us  discuss  the 
subject  in  this  regard. 

There  are  three  considerations  which  the  art  student  must  take  into 
account  here: 

(a)  Size  and  position  of  the  lettering  in  the  organization.  (To  be 
discussed  in  another  section.) 

(b)  The  form  of  the  letters. 

(c)  The  spacing  between  the  letters. 

Form  of  Letters 

The  teacher  who  hopes  to  secure  good  lettering  from  her  students 
must  have  reference  material,  if  not  for  herself,  then  certainly  for  the 
students.  Books  of  alphabets  are  available  and  useful  but  large  charts 
showing    a    few    strong    alphabets   are    more    useful,    especially    for    a    large 
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Poster  Alphabet 


ABCDEFGH 
JKLMNOP 
QRSTUVW 
XYZ&$abcd 

efghijklmnop 
qrstuvwxyz 

1234567890 

Shown  here  is  a  simple  sans-serif  poster  alphabet.  It  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
suitable  for  the  purpose  but  it  is  a  good  one.  Variations  of  these  letters  can  be  used — 
making  them  heavier,  lighter,  etc.,  but  it  is  well  for  students  to  stick  to  simple,  strong  letters 
for  all  purposes.      There  are  enough  problems  with   layout  and  spacing. 

Note  that  the  letters  vary  in  width  but  that  all  strokes  are  the  same  weight.  Spacing 
between   letters  varies  greatly  depending  on  the  shapes  of  adjacent  forms. 

The  numbers  are  also  shown  here  as  they  are  often  needed  in  posters  and  other  art 
projects.  All  punctuation  marks  have  the  same  weight  as  the  letters  with  which  they 
ere  used. 

The  teacher  is  urged  to  enlarge  two  or  three  simple  alphabets  (perhaps  including  this 
one)  on  large  sheets  for  class  use. 
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class.  Such  charts  can  be  made  by  the  teacher  or  by  experienced  students. 
A  good  size  would  be  22"  x  28,"  a  standard  size.  Letters  3"  or  4"  high 
can  be  seen  very  easily  in  all  parts  of  the  classroom. 

The  most  essential  alphabet  is  the  vertical,  sans-serif,  upper  case 
poster  alphabet,  a  version  of  which  is  shown  herewith.  The  letters  in  this 
case  are  not  violently  varied  in  width,  I,  M  and  W  being  exceptions.  The 
teacher  should,  however,  discuss  the  characteristics  of  the  various  letters. 
For  example:  the  four  elliptical  letters,  C,  G,  O,  Q,  are  exactly  the  same  in 
basic  shape,  J,  L,  T,  should  be  rather  narrow  for  reasons  explained  below;  S 
can  be  constructed  quite  easily  between  two  vertical  lines  as  in  an  H. 

The  weight  of  the  letters  may  vary  greatly  according  to  purpose,  but 
all  of  the  letters  in  a  word  must  be  uniform  in  weight.  In  the  alphabet 
shown,  all  strokes  of  all  letters  are  exactly  equal  in  thickness. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  inexperienced  students  to  use  "fancy"  and 
"freakish"  letters  which  ore  difficult  to  read.  Strong,  simple  letters  are 
favored. 

Spacing  Between  Letters 

While  the  forms  of  the  letters  can  be  learned  quite  easily,  merely  by 
looking  at  authoritative  alphabets,  the  spacing  between  letters  is  rather 
subtle  and  is  often  neglected  entirely. 

Here  is  a  general  rule  to  learn  and  understand:  "letters  in  a  word  are 
spaced,  not  equally,  but  so  that  they  appear  to  be  spaced  equally."  If  two 
letters  appear  to  be  too  far  apart  for  the  rest  of  their  neighbors,  they  are 
too  far  apart.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  adjustment.  The  H  and  I  should  be 
placed  farther  apart  than  the  I  and  the  J.  There  is  so  much  empty  space 
within  the  J  that  the  letter  must  be  placed  close  to  the  I  to  help  in  over- 
coming this  emptiness;  in  the  case  of  HI,  no  extra  space  exists,  so  they  must 
be  placed  farther  apart.  When  the  student  has  grasped  this  principle,  he 
can  adjust  the  spacing  in  any  of  the  innumerable  letter  combinations.  He 
should  also  learn  to  vary  slightly  the  form  of  letters  to  assist  in  spacing.  For 
instance,  with  LA,  he  might  need  to  shorten  the  horizontal  bar  of  the  L  to 
help  further  in  overcoming  the  excessive  area  between  the  letters.  Pointed 
letters  like  A  and  V  and  all  round  letters  may  extend  very  slightly  above  or 
below  the  line  to  create  the  illusion  of  their  being  as  tall  as  other  letters. 

Spacing  must  also  be  considered  between  words.  Two  words  in  a  line 
should  be  no  farther  apart  than  the  width  of  one  overage  letter. 

One  must  also  consider  the  distance  between  lines  of  words.  For 
instance,  if  the  message  is: 

COME  TO  THE 
FOOTBALL  GAME 
the  distance  between  the  two  lines  should  be  small,  probably  not  more  than 
the  height  of  a   letter,   often   less.      The  statement   must   not   be  weakened 
by  being  separated  loosely. 
Procedure 

Lettering,  for  instance  in  a  poster,  should  be  included  in  the  initial 
plan  or  layout,  as  one  of  the  important  elements  and  not  as  an  incidental 
to  be  tossed   into  some  convenient  vacant  area. 

While  the  layout  is  being  developed,  the  words  to  be  used  may  be 
shown  merely  as  empty  rectangles,  indicating  sizes  and  positions  in  relation 
to  the  pictorial  elements.  The  lettering  should  then  be  sketched  lightly 
in  pencil  in  single  line.  When  form  and  spacing  have  been  established,  the 
letters  should  be  drawn  more  carefully  showing  full  weight.  After  further 
checking  and  perfecting,  the  letters  may  be  inked  or  painted. 
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The  creation   of  posters   provides  a    fine   opportunity   for  training    in 
layout,  design  and  lettering.     And  good  posters  are  very  useful  around  school 
and  in  the  community. 
In  Conclusion 

Children  should  begin  to  learn  correct  lettering  procedure  in  Division  I. 
They  will  not,  of  course,  do  a  very  expert  job  but  will  be  started  on  the 
right  road.  All  lettering,  even  at  this  age  level,  should  be  freehand.  To  be 
avoided  are  all  "aids"  such  as  slotted  cards,  tracing  cards,  squared-paper 
charts,  etc.  All  of  these  devices  will  help  in  producing  professional-looking 
letters  it  is  true,  but  little  learning  will  have  taken  place  and  the  child  will 
acquire  a  false  sense  of  values.  The  child  using  such  gadgets  can  learn  little 
of  letter  forms  and  nothing  about  spacing. 

Lay-out  and  Poster  Making 

Making  posters  can  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of 
art  projects.  Posters  involve  layout  (organization)  drawing,  lettering  and 
painting.     They  may  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  school  or  community. 

Many  school  posters  one  sees,  however,  (for  instance  those  submitted 
to  poster  contests),  are  weak  in  design  and  composition  and  in  usefulness. 

Two  commonly  seen  faults  ore  these: 

(a)  A  scattered,   weak  arrangement    instead   of  one   that    is   closely 
integrated,*  strong  and  bold. 

(b)  The  lettering  is  often  frail,  badly  spaced,  freakish  and  not  easily 
read. 

Spontaneous  expression  is  to  be  sought  in  the  art  class  but,  in  the  case 
of  posters,  the  creative  concept  should  be  seen,  usually,  as  merely  the 
jumping-off  place  for  a  more  mature,  thoughtful,  finished  product.  The 
process  of  development  may  entail  much  re-arranging,  much  re-doing,  much 
effort. 

Purpose  of  a  Poster 

The  function  of  a  poster  is  to  tell  a  message,  usually  to  sell  a  product 
or  an  idea.     All  efforts,  while  in  good  taste,  should  be  bent  to  this  end. 
Elements  in  a  Poster 

The  design  elements  are: 

(a)  The  pictorial  or  illustrative  matter. 

(b)  The  text  or  lettered  message. 

The  pictorial  matter  should  be  attractive,  to  the  point,  forceful. 
The  text  material  should  be  brief,  bold,  easy  to  read. 
The  finished  poster  must  intrigue  the  beholder  into  looking  at  it  long 
enough  to  grasp  the  message. 

Layout 

Principles  of  composition  are  discussed  elsewhere.  Here,  it  need  only 
be  said  that  the  pictorial  elements  and  the  lines  of  text  material  are  not 
separate  unrelated  things.  They  must  be  integrated  into  a  unity.  Too  often 
a  student  will  toss  the  words  of  the  message,  as  an  afterthought,  into  any 
vacant  areas  which  happen  to  be  left.  The  lettering  must  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  layout  from  the  beginning. 
Lettering 

Lettering  is  discussed  briefly  in  a  related  section  but  a  few  further 
suggestions  regarding  lettering  as  applied  to  poster  layout  should  be  added 
here.  (Note — lettering  refers  to  letters  and  words  done  by  hand  whereas 
the  word  printing  refers  to  letters  and  words  produced  by  some  mechanical 
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means  such  as  type.) 

A  very  common  fault  seen  in  amateur  posters  is  the  separation  into 
two  parts  of  a  group  of  words  which  should  be  kept  intact,  in  close  formation. 

For  example,  in  COME  TO  THE  FAIR  the  designer  must  not  place 
COME  TO  in  one  part  of  the  poster  and  THE  FAIR  in  another  part,  far 
removed.     The  group  must  be  kept  together.  ,Dr>Av 

If  there  is  a  second  group  of  words,  however,  such  as  SATURDAY, 
JULY  13  this  group  may  be  considered  as  an  independent  element  and  be 
placed  where  desired.  These  words  will  probably  be  done  in  a  letter  style 
differing  from  that  of  the  first  group.  They  may  also  be  larger  or  smaller, 
darker  or  lighter,  according  to  the  emphasis  required. 
Procedure 

Before  starting  actual  work  on  a  poster  it  would  be  well  to  discuss, 
briefly,  posters  in  general  and  the  immediate  project  in  particular. 

Next,  several  small  pencil  layouts  should  be  made  by  each  student  in 
correctly  proportioned  rectangles  not  larger  than  three  or  four  inches  in 
size.  Larger  layouts  should  be  discouraged.  In  doing  a  full-size  layout, 
the  student  may  spend  so  much  time  on  detailed  drawing  and  lettering  that 
he  will  be  loath  to  abandon  it  to  do  more  experiments. 

All  that  is  wanted  at  first  is  a  number  of  trial  arrangements  of  the 
elements.  Pictorial  parts  will  be  sketched  in.  Lettering  may  be  merely 
indicated  by  means  of  rectangles  showing  sizes  and  positions.  Parts  may 
be  shaded  in  various  values  to  help  establish  the  composition. 

When  the  student  has  completed  several  small  layouts  he  should 
spread  them  out  before  the  instructor  for  discussion  and  appraisal. 

Which   layouts  are  strongest  and  best? 

Why  do  you  select  these? 

Which  are  weakest? 

Why  do  you  consider  these  to  be  weak? 

Which  one  is  best  of  all? 

Students,  even  very  young  children,  can  select  strong  and  weak  ar- 
rangements with  surprising  accuracy  and  can  usually  give  reasons  for  their 
choices. 

After  the  best  layout  has  been  selected  and  has  been  discussed  as 
to  its  possible  improvement,  the  next  step  is  to  enlarge  it  to  its  full  size 
for  completion.  This  is  largely  a  routine  procedure  and  may  even  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  some  device,  such  as  quartering  the  small  and  large  rectangles 
in  order  to  secure  a  fairly  accurate  enlargement  of  the  small  layout. 

The  pictorial  parts  should  now  be  developed  to  completion.  Lettering 
should  be  placed  where  the  various  rectangles  indicate,  lightly  at  first,  then 
more  firmly  as  accuracy  in  form  and  spacing  is  achieved.  There  will  remain 
only  the  painting  to  be  done  and  that  should  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiences  of  all. 

A  developmental  procedure  such  as  this  may  provide  the  student  with 
a  stimulating  sense  of  accomplishment  whereby  an  original  idea  has  been 
brought  to  a  disciplined  yet  creative  conclusion. 

Sculpture  or  Three-Dimensional  Form 

Sculpture  is  the  manipulation  of  volume  in  space  and  includes  model- 
ling, carving  and  constructionism.  Today,  any  kind  of  material  may  be  used 
so  long  as  it  is  suited  to  what  you  wish  to  portray.  The  work  may  be  non- 
objective  portraying  rhythm  and  movement,  or  it  may  be  abstract  showing 
such  qualities  as  sadness,  happiness,  etc.  If  the  work  is  realistic,  the 
student  should  think  of  the  animal   or  figure  as  doing  something   and   not 
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MODELLING   AND   CARVING   AS   EXPRESSIVE   MEDIUMS 

just  "posing"  for  a  picture.  This  aids  in  giving  vitality  to  the  work.  The 
best  results  are  usually  obtained  when  the  student  portrays  things  with  which 
he  is  familiar;  not  those  copied  from  a  book  or  picture.  Many  students 
respond  more  readily  to  form  media  than  to  flat  media  and  should  not  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  explore  any  type  of  three-dimensional  art  work. 

Modelling — is  an  additive  process  building  up  a  three-dimensional  form. 

Materials  include  clay  (local  or  purchased)  for  figures  with  or  without 
an  armature,  and  pottery  work.  Other  suitable  materials  are  papier  mache, 
powdered  asbestos,  plastic  wood  built  up  on  cardboard  shapes,  prepared 
plasters  from  builders'  supplies,  etc.  A  homemade  clay  may  be  made  by 
mixing  two  cups  flour,  one  cup  salt,  two  teaspoons  powdered  alum  and 
enough  water  to  produce  a  workable  clay. 

Carving — is  a   subtractive   process,   cutting   a   three-dimensional    form    from 
a  solid  mass. 
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Tools  can  be  anything   from   kitchen  cutlery  to  nails,   files,   hammers, 

etc. 

Materials:  soap,  wax,  cellulose,  sponges,  salt  blocks,  roots,  drift- 
wood, blocks  of  wood,  and  sandstone.  Artificial  "stones"  may  be  made 
from  building  materials  which  could  be  purchased  from  hardware  or  builders' 
supply  stores.  Such  materials  include:  Portland  cement,  sand,  Plaster  of 
Paris,  insulating  materials  as  zonolite,  gypsum,  prepared,  plasters,  etc.  Ex- 
perimenting with  mixtures  of  these  materials  in  various  proportions  will  give 
the  "carving  stone"  desired. 

Sample  Mixtures 

1        Plaster  of  Paris  and  water  to  produce  a  thick  creamy  consistency. 

2.  Alabaster  or  gypsum  and  water. 

3.  Two  parts  sand 
Two  parts  cement 
Four  part  zonolite 
Water 

4.  Four  parts  zonolite 

Two  parts  Plaster  of  Paris 
One  part  sand 
Water 
Making  the  Stone:      Line  a  box  of  desired  size  with  wax  paper  or  vaseline. 
Pour  in  the  prepared  mixture  and  tap  sides  to  remove  air  bubbles.      Allow 
two  days  to  set  before  carving. 

Finishing  Modelling  or  Carving:  the  work  may  be  left  rough  or  smooth, 
colored  or  uncolored.  Coloring  may  be  done  with  oil  paints  or  poster  paints 
and  when  dry  several  coats  of  shellac  or  varnish  will  give  a  glazed  effect. 
Constructionism — is  the  building  of  abstract  shapes  in  space  combining  any 
kind  of  materials  with  the  principles  of  art  and  with  free  imagination.  It 
is  a  problem  of  organizing  space.  Mobiles,  stabiles,  paper  sculpture  and 
plastic  sculpture  are  examples  of  constructionism.  Mechanical  ingenuity 
and  inventiveness  in  design  work  together  in  this  type  of  form. 

In  this  modern  age  of  research  and  science  fiction,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  art  form  should  reflect  this  interest.  Such  an  art  form  is 
constructionism. 

Mobiles  are  made  from  any  kind  of  materials  and  are  so  constructed 

and   balanced  that  their  parts  move  with   the   slightest   movement  of 

air.      Good   mobiles   are   difficult   to  produce   because   the   quality  of 

motion  is  added  to  the  principles  of  good  design. 

Stabiles  ore  similar  to  mobiles  but  are  stationary.      Wire  sculpture  is 

an  example  of  a  stabile. 

Materials:  Since  the  list  is  endless  the  following  are  just  a  few  sug- 
gestions: Chicken  wire,  coats  hangers,  hay  wire,  strings,  pipe  cleaners,  copper 
and  aluminum  foil,  metal  sheets,  all  types  of  papers,  sponge,  pipe,  etc. 

Basic  Reference: 

Creative  Teaching1  in  Art — by  Victor  D'Amico. 

Other  References: 

Soap  Sculpture — Pamphlet — National   Soap  Sculpture  Committee,   160   Fifth   Avenue, 

Vw  York.  10.  YY. 
Art  Today — Faulkner,  Ziegfeld  &  Hill. 
Paper  Sculpture — 
Twelve  Techniques — 

Pamphlets  from  X-Acto  Crescent  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Avenue, 

New   York   16.   N.Y. 
Creative  Hands — By  Cox   &   Warren. 
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SECTION    B 
Interior  Decoration 

Apply  the  principles  of  art  structure  and  color  to  the  various  rooms  and 
their  furnishings  in  a  home. 
Suggested  Projects 

1.  From  magazines  collect  pictures  of  different  rooms  in  a  home  and 
discuss  such  topics  as:  arrangement  of  furniture,  windows,  different 
exposures  of  rooms,  color  schemes,  curtains,  drapes,  floor  and  wall 
coverings,  pictures,  lamps,  decorative  objects,  etc. 

2.  By  the  use  of  quick  sketches  show  how  to  camouflage  several 
problems  rooms  such  as:  high  ceilings,  long,  narrow  rooms,  high  win- 
dows, narrow  windows,  too  few  windows,  etc.  Sketches  should  show  flat 
drawings  of  the  floor  and  the  four  walls.  Colors  and  textures  could 
be  labelled. 

3.  Plan  an  ideal  bedroom  or  living  room  in  a  flat,  colored  drawing  of 
the  floor  and  four  walls.  Plan  should  show  arrangement  of  furniture, 
windows,  pictures,  rug  and  wall  textures.  The  plan  should  be  fairly 
large  and  the  color  scheme  shown.  Samples  of  the  materials  make 
the  plan  more  complete. 

4.  Study  the  historical  styles  of  furniture,  glassware,  etc.,  including 
modern  design.  This  could  be  presented  as  a  series  of  class  reports  or 
a  group  scrap  book  of  pictures  and  descriptions. 

Basic  Reference: 

Art  in  Everyday  Life — 1953 — Goldstein. 

Other  References: 

Art  Today — Faulkner,  Ziegfeld  &  Hill. 

Designs  For  Canadian  Living — National  Industrial  Design  Council,  Ottawa. 


Costume  Design 

Costume  design  might  be  used  as  an  exercise  along  with  figure  drawing. 
Study  the  different  types  of  figures  and  see  what  effect  each  of  the  following 
has  on  the  various  types: 

1.  Line — vertical,   horizontal   and  oblique.      What  parts  of  dress  and 
accessories  provide  these  lines? 

2.  Materials — shiny  or  dull,  rough  or  smooth,  light  or  dark,  patterned 
or  plain,  large  or  small  patterns,  etc. 

3.  Color — bright,  dull,  light,  dark,  cool,  warm,  etc. 
Reference: 

Art  in  Everyday  Life — Goldstein. 
}  ou  and  Your  Clothes — Baxter  &  Latzke. 
Practical  Dress  Design — Erwin. 
Fashion  Magazines — 

An  excellent  project  related  to  dramatics  would  be  the  study  of  styles 
of  dress,  of  furniture  and  room  accessories  of  the  various  periods  in  history. 
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Textile  Design 

Using  the  principles  of  art  structure  and  color  make  an  all-over  pattern 
to  be  applied  to  cloth.     The  design  of  the  pattern  should  be  fairly  simple. 
Types  of  Paints: 

1.     Commercial  textile  paints. 
2      Oil  paints  thinned  with  "Textine"  (art  store). 
3.     Dyes  thickened  with  gum  tragacanth  (drug  store). 
Vi    oz.    powdered   gum   tragacanth 

1    qt.  cold  water 
10   drops  carbolic  acid 
Let  stand  overnight  and  then   beat   until   smooth.      A  concentrated 
solution  of  dye  is  mixed  with  the  thickener  in  any  proportion. 
Materials — all  types  of  textiles  will  take  the  above  paints.     The  designs 
could  be  put  on  skirts,  sport  shirts,  ties,  scarves,  kerchiefs,  unbleached  cotton 
for  drapes,  etc. 

Methods  of  application — for  most  textile  work,  a  blotter  should  be 
placed  under  the  cloth  to  soak  up  any  excess  color.  Tacking  the  material  to 
a  board  facilitates  handling. 

1.  free   brush    painting  6.  tie  and  dye  work 

2.  stencilling  7.  batik 

3.  stick  printing  8.  silk-screen 

4.  potato  prints  9.  wax-crayon 

5.  lino-blocks  10.  spatter  work 

Reference  Material: 

Diamond  Tints  and  Dyes — Dept.  C-4,  Burlington,  Vermont. 
American  Crayon  Co. — Pamphlets — Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Arts  &  Crafts  Series — Alberta  Dept.  of  Economic  Affairs. 
Art  Today — Faulkner,  Ziegfeld  and  Hill. 


Art  and  Dramatics 

It  is  evident  that  the  High  School  student  would  profit  by  a  close  in- 
tegration of  work  being  done  in  Dramatics.  At  this  age  level  students 
usually  prefer  professional  plays  to  their  own  writings.  They  obviously  prefer 
to  act  as  adults.  In  this  respect  they  are  happier  when  adult  standards  of 
stage  settings,  lighting  and  costumes  are  provided.  While  these  may  not 
always  be  possible,  nevertheless  the  combination  of  Art  &  Dramatics  can 
be  a  powerful  instrument  for  growth  in  education.  Keeping  this  in  mind, 
pupils  who  may  not  be  good  draughtsmen  should  not  be  excluded  in  favor  of 
the  more  capable  ones,  as  the  need  for  this  type  of  training  applies  to  many. 

Students  in  Drgmatics  classes  are  those  interested  in  the  Dramatics 
productions  and  should  have  opportunities  to  work  on  the  following  aspects 
of  the  art  course: 

1 .  Color — 

(a)  effects  of  colored  lights  on  stage  colors, 

(b)  the  ettects  of  color  on  the  audience, 

(c)  color  schemes  such   as  contrasting  colors,   analogous  colors  and 
neutrals. 

2.  Design — 

The  basic  principles  of  design,  such  as  proportion,  balance,  do- 
minance, rhythm  and  harmony. 
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3.  Free  Drawing — 

Rough  sketches  of  two-  or  three-dimensional  sets  preferably  re- 
lated to  whatever  current  productions  are  being  staged  at  the 
school. 

4.  Illustration — 

Costume  plates,  program  cover  designs,  and  posters. 

5.  Architecture — 

A  simple  study  of  some  of  the  basic  architectural  forms  from 
the  Greek  to  Victorian,  including  both  interior  and  exterior 
styles. 

6.  Properties. 

History  of  Costume 

In  this  section  the  study  would  take  the  form  of  costume  plates  done 
on  various  periods.     Attention  should  also  be  given  to  posture  and  color. 
Model  Stage  Construction 

This  is  of  value  where  provision  is  also  made  for  lighting,  and  where 
sets  are  done  to  absolute  scale. 


Art  and  Music 

Integration  of  art  with  music  is  an  important  aspect  of  creativity.  The 
music  selected  must  depend  upon  the  grade  level,  the  pupils7  experience  in 
music,  and  how  much  they  like  a  composition.  The  selections  should  not 
be  too  long  or  involved.  A  recording  of  possibly  5  to  10  minutes  is  usually 
the  most  effective. 

There  are  several  ways  of  providing  related  experiences.  In  order  to 
do  this  effectively  in  the  classroom  some  division  in  musical  selections  should 
be  made,  such  as: 

(a)  the  descriptive  selections  that  have  a  story  to  be  illustrated, 

(b)  the  music  that  provides  a  definite  pattern,  and 

(c)  the  compositions  played  mainly  to  create  a  mood. 

In  every  case  selections  should  be  of  high  quality  and  well  reproduced 
Methods  of  procedure  may  vary.     The  following  suggestions,  however, 
are  offered  as  a  guide. 

1 .  Play  selection  and  discuss  the  scenes  depicted.  Using  tempera  paints 
and  brushes  or  colored  chalks  and  large  paper  have  the  students 
create  an  original  composition  of  a  purely  illustrative  nature. 

2.  Play  selection  and  proceed  with  illustration  without  reference  to 
what  picture  the  music  suggests. 

3.  Select  and  play  a  composition  that  has  simple  and  definite  accented 
beats:  4/4,  2/4,  and  3/4  time.  Here  the  development  of  designs 
representative  of  the  rhythm  is  the  important  outcome.  Once  the 
pattern  is  established  additional  colors  are  used  to  embellish  the 
design,  but  the  original  musical  pattern  is  retained. 

4.  In  representing  mood  in  music  no  hint  should  be  given  as  to  what 
the  composer  meant,  but  rather  a  free  emotional  response  in  color 
characterized  by  choice  and  line  values.  Playing  the  record  several 
times  and  allowing  the  individual  students  to  obtain  material  and 
commence  work  when  they  are  "moved"  to  create  is  a  form  of  pro- 
cedure often  used. 
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Suggested   Recordings: 

Illustrative 

Totentanz  (Dance  of  Death) — Listz 

Sorcerer's     Apprentice  — Dukas 

The  Sunken  Cathedral  — Debussy 

The  Moldau  — Smetana  (and  others  from  My  Country) 

Night  on  Bald  Mountain  — Moussorgsky 

Grand   Canyon   Suite  — Morton  Gculd 

Carnival  of  the  Animals  — Saint-Saens 

Program  Music 

For  Design 

Rhythmic 
Dance  Patterns 

e.g.,  Spanish  Dances — Granados 

Slavonic  Dances — Dvorak 

Hungarian  Dances — Brahms 

Suite  for  Two  Pianos — Arensky 
(especially  the  valse) 

Ballet  Music 
Melodic — Form 

Bolero — Ravel 

Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Tchaikovsky — Arensky 

Rondo  (Turkish  March)  Sonata  in  A — Mozart 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  of  Purcell — Britten 

For  Mood 

Morning  Mood  (Peer  Gynt  No.  1 ) — Grieg 
Overture  Fantasy  Romeo  &  Juliet — Tchaikovsky 
Symphony  Pathetique  No.  6 — Tchaikovsky 
Symphony  No.  3 — Eroica  Beethoven  (1st  movement) 
Symphony  No.  7 — Beethoven  (1st  movement) 
Polka  and  Fugue — Schwanda-Weinberger 
Claire  de  Lune — Debussy 
Popular  Music 

No  selections  of  popular  music  have  been  listed  because,  like  fads,  they 
soon  become  outdated.     However,  in  addition  to  the  above  selections,  recent 
popular  music  (without  words)  could  be  used  for  illustration,  design  or  mood, 
depending  on  the  type  of  music. 
A  Suggested  Exercise: 

Discuss  various  types  of  music — classical,  popular,  Mexican,  folk  dance 
music,  old-time,  march,  etc.  Suggest  a  choice  of  one  for  illustration  using 
at  least  three  people  in  the  picture,  musical  instruments,  suitable  dress, 
etc.,  to  bring  out  the  character  of  the  performers. 
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Silk-Screen  Prints 


Various  methods  for  silk  screen  printing  may  be  found  in  most  Craft 
books.     Many  methods  require  elaborate  equipment  and  materials,  but  most 
schools  could  use  the  following  simple  materials  with  methods  described  in 
reference  books. 
Paint — 

powdered  tempera  mixed  with  liquid  starch  to  a  consistency  of  a 

thick  cream. 
Tape — 

Mastic  tape  or  gummed  paper  tape. 
Fabric — 

cotton,  organdy  or  scrim. 
Squeegee — 

tape  together  the  edges  of  several  layers  of  cardboard  (wide  enough 

to  cover   the   width   of   the   design   unit).      Shellac   or  varnish   the 

squeegee. 
Frame — 

lid  of  a  cardboard  box  one  inch  deep.     Stretch  the  cotton  over  the 

top  and  staple  to  the  edge.     Cut  away  the  top  cardboard  leaving  the 

cotton  as  the  bottom  of  the  frame.     Cover  frame  sides — inside  and 

out — with  tape  and  shellac. 
Design — 

is  put  on  the  cotton  in  pencil  and  the  parts  not  to  be  colored  are 

covered  with  masking  tape. 
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Method 

Lay  the  screen,  cloth  side  down,  on  the  paper  which  is  to  receive  the 
design  and  put  three  or  four  tablespoons  of  paint  at  one  end  inside  the  frame. 
With  the  squeegee  draw  the  paint  over  the  design  to  the  other  end  of  the 
frame.  The  uncovered  parts  of  the  design  will  be  colored.  Remove  the  paper 
under  the  screen  and  insert  another  sheet.  Print  another  design  by  drawing 
the  squeegee  back  over  the  design.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  desired 
number  of  prints  has  been  made.  Students  should  experiment  with  using 
several  colors. 

References: 

Design  Techniques — Design  Publishing  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Silk  Screen  Printing  Process — J  Biegeleisen. 
Art  Today — Faulkner,  Ziegfeld  and  Hill. 


Making  a  Mural 

Mural-making  is  an  activity  that  High  School  students  should  enter 
into  as  a  means  of 

(a)  learning  new  techniques, 

(b)  engaging  in  co-operative  effort, 

(c)  developing  a  greater  school  spirit  and  understanding. 

While  certain  types  of  murals  may  be  thought  of  as  "frescos,"  painted 
directly  on  walls,  the  suggestions  here  refer  to  less  permanent  types  done  on 
a  variety  of  materials  as  backgrounds.  Some  students  may  have  had  ex- 
perience in  large  paintings  of  this  kind  in  the  Elementary  or  Junior  High 
School.  These  were  probably  done  on  building  or  wrapping  paper.  At  the 
Senior  High  school  level  a  more  substantial  base  should  be  provided.  Ma- 
sonite  wall-board  or  cotton  stretched  on  a  frame  and  "sized"  makes  a  good 
surface  on  which  to  work.  Chalk,  tempera  paints,  oils,  cut  paper  or  textiles 
may  be  used. 

It  is  very  important  to  develop  a  class  co-operative  spirit  and  to  organize 
in  such  a  way  that. not  just  a  few  of  the  better  students  do  all  the  work. 
Discuss  thoroughly  the  materials  and  methods  of  procedure.  After  this  or- 
ganization is  completed,  many  sketches  should  be  made  with  charcoal  or 
•crayons  on  newsprint.  This  gives  practice  in  sketching  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  design  to  "grow"  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  When 
all  ideas  are  completed,  one  method  is  to  outline  drawing  with  charcoal  on 
the  finished  surface.  This  could  be  "fixed,"  after  changes  are  made  by 
going  over  lines  with  brush  and  thin  color,  probably  brown.  From  here  the 
application  of  color  areas  requires  the  most  time.  Students  must  be  allowed 
to  think  out  various  color  schemes. 

Topics  for  murals  should  be  familiar  to  students.  School  activities 
are  usually  quite  popular,  but  an  integration  with  the  Social  Studies  offers 
a  wide  and  interesting  field.  The  High  School  program  in  Social  Studies 
should  be  carcfullv  examined  for  suitable  material. 
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Photography 

Photography  has  become  on  increasingly  popular  hobby  with  young 
and  old  alike.  Taking  good  pictures  is  an  art,  which  in  many  ways  is  related 
to  pictorial  art.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  composition  such  as  outlined 
on  page  1  5  should  be  made  in  connection  with  picture  making  with  a  camera. 
The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  help  students  learn  how  to  recognize  good  pho- 
tography from  that  which  is  mediocre  or  poor,  and  to  be  able  to  take  more 
pleasing  or  artistic  pictures. 
Objectives 

1.  To  learn  how  a  simple  camera  operates. 

2.  To  learn  how  to  operate  a  camera  to  obtain  technically  good  pictures. 
3      To  learn  how  to  take  interesting  pictures. 

4.  To  learn  how  good  composition  improves  a  picture. 

5.  To  learn  how  to  appreciate  the  place  of  photography  in  modern  life. 
Content 

1.  A  Brief  History  of  Photography. 

2.  How  a  Simple  Camera  Operates. 

(a)  The  fundamental  parts  of  a  camera — lens,  aperture  (diaphragm), 
shutter,  film,  focus. 

(b)  The  pin-hole  camera  and  how  it  works. 

(c)  Kinds  of  simple  cameras:  characteristic  advantages  and  limita- 
tions of  each.  A  brief  examination  of  same  on  all  of  the  following 
cameras:  box,  miniature,  simple  folding  (fixed  focus),  reflex, 
adjustable  folding,  single  reflex. 

(d)  How  the  amount  of  light  is  controlled  by  (i)  the  shutter  (ii)  the 
diaphragm. 

(e)  The  difference  between  F/2  and  F/3.5,  or  between  F/16  or 
F/l  1 .     The  stop  system  or  F/numbers. 

(f)  The  importance  of  correct  focussing. 

3.  The  Photographic  Film 

(a)   A  brief  review  of  the  scientific  nature  of  a  film,  and  what  takes 
place  when   it   is  exposed  to   light  and  subsequently  developed. 
The  common  types  of  black  and  white  film  may  be  discussed  and 
compared.      Care  should  be  taken  to  demonstrate  how  to   load 
and  unload  a  camera. 
4.     Taking  Pictures 

Four  essentials  for  taking  a  picture: 
Camera 
Film 
Subject 
Light 
A  brief  consideration  of  each. 

Be  sure  that  you  have  a  good  reason  for  taking  a  picture,  as  a  good 

picture  tells  a  story. 
Recall  the  simple  rules  of  composition: 

(a)  Dominant  center  of  interest 

(b)  Balance 

(c)  Lines  kept  from   running  out  of  corners 

(d)  Adjustment    of    vertical    and    horizontal    lines    that    divide    the 
picture  into  equal  areas 

(e)  Freedom  to  move  around  so  as  to  get  the  best  effects  of  light  and 
shadow 
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When  attention  has  been  given  to  subject,  then  check  on  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Determine  correct  exposure,  distance,  etc. 

(b)  Keep  horizon  line  level. 

(c)  Hold  camera  steady  or  use  tripod. 

Suggested  Activities 

Make  a  collection  of  snapshots,  photographic  pictures  from  magazines, 
etc      Select  those  which  are  most  pleasing  and  discuss  what  characteristics 
make  them  pleasing. 
References  on  Photography 

As  the  emphasis  in  this  unit  should  be  upon  good  pictorial  composition 
rather  than  upon  a  knowledge  of  photographic  techniques,  no  extensive 
textbook  or  manual  on  photography  is  suggested. 

Two  concise  and  elementary  general  references  are: 
How  to  Make  Good  Pictures — Kodak — $1.00. 

A  well-illustrated  excellent  little  book  that  should  prove  useful  to  both 
beginners  and  advanced  students. 
Photography  for  Teen-Agers — Lucille  R.  Marshall,  Prentice  Hall.  pp.  165  $4.75. 

Inexpensive  Reference  Materials: 

Better  Photography  Made  Easy — Ansco — 25  cents. 

A  good  reference  describing  the  parts  of  a  camera,  how  to  take  pictures 
that  are  interesting,  common  faults  among  beginners,  etc.  Well  illustrated. 
Developing  and  Printing  Made  Easy — Ansco — 25  cents. 

Each  step  illustrated  and  discussed  clearly. 
Developing,  Printing,  Enlarging — Kodak — 25  cents. 

Describes  each  of  the  processes  in  sufficient  detail  for  the  beginner. 
Well  illustrated. 

Many  useful  reference  materials  may  be  obtained  by  schools  upon  request 
from  the  following  photographic  supply  firms: 
Canadian  Kodak  Sales  Ltd., 
Toronto  9,  Ontario. 

Ansco  of  Canada, 
1450  Queensway, 
Toronto  14,  Ontario. 

Attention  of  photography  classes  is  drawn  to  the  School  and  Camera 
Club  Service  of  Canadian  Kodak  Sales  Limited. 

The  company  will  supply  free  upon  request  mimeographed  materials 
designed  to  be  of  help  to  beginning  classes.  Schools  may  write  for  a  list  of 
available  subjects. 

The  School  and  Camera  Club  Service  also  has  a  number  of  printed 
lectures,  each  illustrated  by  a  set  of  slides.  Schools  may  borrow  these  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  the  only  charges  being  for  return  postage  of  the  boxes 
of  2"  x  2"  glass  mounted  slides.  Each  of  these  prepared  talks  consists  of  a 
printed  manuscript  and  a  set  of  slides,  usually  in  black  and  white.  The 
teacher  can  readily  adapt  each  lecture  as  a  basis  for  one  or  more  lessons. 

The  following  sets  are  recommended  as  useful  for  school  classes: 
Introduction  to  Picture  Taking— 36  B.  &  W.  slides  2"  x  2". 

This  lesson  depicts  simplified  procedures  for  taking  pictures  outdoors. 
It  is  useful  in  stimulating  an  interest  in  elementary  photography.  Points 
covered  include  proper  placement  of  subject  in  its  surroundings,  focus,  shut- 
ter speed,   lens  opening,  close-ups,   backgrounds,  camera   steadiness,  etc. 
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Making  Pictures  People  Like     56  B.  &  W.  slides  2"  x2". 

This  set  is  directed  to  the  picture  taker  who  is  anxious  to  improve  his 
pictures.      It  shows  how  to  produce  pictures  with  appeal  by  proper  selection 
of  subject  matter  and  good  composition  of  the  picture. 
Snap  That  Picture     k>  B.  &  \Y.  slides  2"x2". 

The  theme  in  this  lecture  is  how  to  watch  for,  find  and  snap  pictures 
of  family  and   friends,   pictures  that  will   have   lasting' appeal   and   interest. 
It  is  designed  to  improve  picture  taking  ability. 
How  to  Develop  a  Negative-  1()  B.  &  W.  slides  2"  x  2". 

The  talk  is  directed  primarily  to  the  beginners  in  darkroom  processing. 
It  is  good  as  an  introduction  or  as  a  review  in  on  elementary  photographic 
course. 
How  to  Make  a  Contact  Print— 20  B.  &  W.  slides  2"  x  2". 

The  objective  is  to  instruct  beginners  in  the  proper  method  of  selecting 
paper  grades  and  in  processing  the  prints.     Good  as  introduction  or  review. 
(Both   of  the  last  two  sets  are  based   upon  the  text  material   contained   in   the 
booklet  Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging) . 

More  advanced  slide  lecture  sets  include: 
Filter  for  Picture  Improvement 
28  B.  &  W.  slides 
28  Kodachrome  slides 
Pictures  Outdoors  at  Night 
28  B.  &  W.  slides 

Practical  Christmas  Cards  by  Photography 
24  slides. 

Color  Photography 

Classes  interested  in  color  photography  should  consult  booklets  on  the 
subject   supplied   by  the   film   manufacturers.      A   useful    one   by   Ansco   is 

How    to    Make    Better    Color   Pictures    for  75  cents  (based  upon  the  use  of  the 

Anscochrome  Film). 

The    following    slide    lecture    may   be    borrowed    from    the    School    and 
Camera  Club  Service,  Canadian  Kodak: 
Tips  on  Kodachrome  and  Kodacolor — 41   colored   slides. 

The  four  basic  rules  for  obtaining  good  color  pictures  are  discussed, 
namely,  correct  exposure,  good  lighting,  proper  lighting  contrast,  and  well 
chosen  camera  viewpoint. 

Commercial  Art 

This  should  be  an  exploratory  course  for  those  who  feel  they  would  like 
a  career  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  layout,  fashion  drawing,  illustration, 
cartooning,  or  showcards  and  posters.  If  the  student  shows  sufficient  interest 
or  aptitude,  he  may  go  on  to  study  one  or  more  of  these  phases  at  a  Com- 
mercial Art  School. 
Materials 

Intensive  black  layout  pencil,  beginner's  pencil,  carpenter's  pencil,  HB 
pencil,  6B  pencil;  pens,  Speedball  points,  India  ink;  brushes,  tempera  white 
and  colors  for  opaque  wash;  water  color  for  transparent  wash,  water  jars; 
poster  papers;  Bristol  board  or  smooth  finish  paper  for  ink;  tracing  paper. 
Equipment 

Drawing  boards  (20"  x  25"),  8"  triangles,  24"  agate  and  pica  rulers, 
1  2"  rulers. 
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A.     TECHNIQUES 

Have  students  collect  and  examine  good  examples  of  techniques  used 
in  magazines  or  newspapers  to  show  tone  and  to  represent  textures  of  ma- 
terials such  as  lace,  tweed,  satin,  velvet,  hair,  fur,  aluminum,  brass,  wood, 
leather,  etc. 

Assignments:  Tell  students  to  arrange  about  twenty  2"  squares  on  a 
page  and  fill  each  with  a  different  technique  so  that  the  squares  range  from 
light  to  very  dark  tones.  Use  a  good  nib  and  smooth-finish  paper.  Stress 
the  importance  of  carefully  executed  strokes  for  good  reproduction. 

Water  color  techniques  may  show  different  tones  of  wash  with  lamp 
black  and  water,  the  effect  of  full  brush  of  color  on  wet  areas,  blending  two 
colors,  stipple  effects  made  by  masking  paper  and  toothbrush  spray  on  the 
exposed  area. 

When  students  understand  "comps,"  distribution  of  tone,  and  use  of 
techniques,  give  complete  assignments  to  be  carried  out  systematically. 

(a)  A  plan  to  select  the  best  arrangement. 

(b)  A  rough  sketch  to  show  distribution  of  tone  or  color  and  composition. 

(c)  Little  sketches  of  details. 

(d)  A  comprehensive  drawing  with  blocked-in  figures,  clothing,  furniture, 
or  other  merchandise. 

(e)  Check  proportions  and  complete  the  art  work  for  the  advertisement. 

B.     FASHION   DRAWING 

Tall  figures  are  more  graceful.  Adult  measurements  are  exaggerated  to 
10  to  15  heads  tall.  Lines  accented  and  lines  omitted  give  style  to  drawings. 
Keep  shadow  tones  simple.  In  wash  keep  to  three  tones  from  light  to  dark. 
Assign  costumes  to  be  designed  suitable  for  all  occasions  for  men,  women, 
and  children.  Have  students  design  accessories,  lingerie,  shoes,  jewellery, 
etc.     Use  texture  techniques. 

C.     ILLUSTRATION 

Impress  on  the  student  the  need  for  contrast  of  light  tones  against  dark 
and  dark  against  light  for  good  reproductions.  Rules  for  good  composition 
should  be  discussed.    Assign  descriptive  paragraphs  or  incidents  from  stories. 

D.     CARTOONING 

Encourage  students  to  study  expression  and  manners  of  people  so  that 
they  can  interpret  the  conspicuous  characteristics  in  a  few  quick  lines  or 
forms.  Exaggeration  or  distortion  help  them  to  create  a  cartoon.  Show  them 
tricks  for  indicating  facial  expressions  signifying  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  fear, 
etc.  Boys  like  to  do  caricatures  of  their  associates,  impressions  of  teenagers' 
activities,  or  just  develop  overlapping  circles  into  funny  faces.  There  are 
many  good  reference  books  on  cartooning. 

E.     SHOWCARDS  AND   POSTERS 

Give  instructions  on  optical  spacing  of  various  alphabets.  Assign  exer- 
cises on  words  consisting  of  regular  and  irregular  letter  types  in  sizes  wide, 
narrow,  and  average.  Let  them  make  decorative  initials  and  monograms. 
Showcards  advertising  counter  or  window  displays,  e.g.,  Shoes  $12.95,  Em- 
peror Grapes,  29  cents  a  pound;  TV  announcements,  Sales  Notices,  etc. 
During  a  school  year  there  are  many  topics  for  posters  of  all  kinds.  See 
section  on  Lettering. 

F.     ADVERTISING  AND  LAYOUT— FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS 

Advertising  is  a  form  of  salesmanship.  There  are  four  general  classi- 
fications: by  retail  stores,  by  manufacturers  of  goods  and  services  sold  to 
the  public,  by  manufacturers  of  industrial  or  technical  products,  by  manu- 
facturers of  goods  or  services  sold  to  business  executives. 
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Layouts  are   the   physical    forms   of   advertising.      You    may    remember 
the  elements  of  an  advertising  layout  by  Verdi's  Opera,  AIDA. 
A   for   Attention    (slogans,  catch  phrases,  etc.). 
I     for    Interest    (art  work,  drawings,  photographs). 
D    for    Desire    (written  copy  containing  the  selling  points). 
A    for   Action    (price,  where  obtained). 
Assignment 

Discuss  the  art  work  involved  in  preparing  a  layout.'  Ask  students  to 
bring  examples  of  magazine  or  newspaper  advertising  of  each  of  the  four 
classifications.  Analyse  the  elements  and  have  the  students  draw  "plans" 
of  the  layouts.  The  plans  should  be  to  scale  and  show  the  following  blocked- 
in  shapes:  attention  lines,  art  work  sketched  in  with  variations  of  tone, 
written  copy  indicated  by  horizontal  lines,  firm  names  very  dark  and  the 
form  of  special  type  suggested. 
Policy  of  Layouts 

Some  advertisers  always  display   firm   names   in  a   set   form   and  their 
"ads"  conform  to  a  definite  size  and  shape;   others   like  advertisements  to 
vary  and  are   constantly    looking    for   something    new   and   startling.      Have 
students  recognize  these  types  in  sample  advertisements. 
Size  of  Layouts 

A  "plan"  indicates  the  overall  lineage  of  a  finished  "ad"  by  a  margin 
note,  eg.,  "216."  If  it  is  to  be  a  one-column  ad  this  represents  the  length 
measurements  on  the  agare  ruler;  if  you  intend  to  use  a  two-column  ad,  it 
would  be  108  li  long;  three-column,  72  li,  etc. 

Advertising  Terms 

A  "rough"  is  a  larger  scale  plan.  A  "comprehensive"  or  "comp"  is 
an  actual-size  layout.  An  advertising  firm  may  sell  a  "matrix"  which  is  a 
made-up  layout  advertising  certain  products  and  leaving  space  for  the  firm 
name  to  be  added  before  going  to  press.  "Omnibus"  ads  show  a  variety  of 
merchandise  in  one  advertisement.  A  "morgue"  is  a  file  of  good  reproduc- 
tions of  every  available  subject,  done  by  commercial  artists  and  useful  to 
inspire  ideas. 
Assignments 

Compose  a  layout  plan.  Give  the  students  a  firm  name,  the  type  of 
goods  advertised,  and  discuss  the  art  work  and  overall  lineage.  Have  these 
arranged  for  a  one-column  ad;  the  material  rearranged  for  plans  of  two- 
column  and  three-column  ads  with  the  same  overall  lineage.  Decide  which 
has  the  best  arrangement. 

Make  a  comprehensive.  Set  up  an  actual-size  layout  of  assigned 
lineage  advertising  several  kitchen  gadgets  or  other  merchandise.  Have  a 
group  criticism  based  on  such  questions  as:  Is  the  balance  good?  How 
could  you  improve  the  arrangement?  Do  you  show  a  distribution  of  tones 
and  contrasts?      Is  there  sufficient  emphasis  on  items  that  demand  it? 

Linoleum  Block  Printing 

Linoleum  block  cutting  and  printing  provides  many  opportunities  for 
creative  design.  It  also  encourages  elimination  of  detail  and  gives  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  reproduce  many  copies  from  the  original. 

Materials  can  be  kept  quite  simple: 

(a)  Scraps  of  a  good  quality  battleship  linoleum,  preferably  quite  thick. 

(b)  A  set  of  linoleum  cutting  tools  is  advisable,  but  a  pocket  knife,  or 
a  razor  blade  in  a  suitable  holder  may  be  used. 

(c)  Special   block  printing   inks  in  tubes  are  available   but   printer's   ink 
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is  quite  satisfactory. 

(d)  Glass  to  spread  color  on,  a  rubber  roller  for  putting  ink  on  block. 

(e)  Paper  should  be  fairly  thin  and  of  a  porous  type.  Newsprint  or 
mimeograph  paper  will  do,  although  rice  paper  if  available  is  excel- 
lent for  fine  work.  A  rubber  roller,  large  spoon,  rolling  pin  or  press, 
complete  the  basic  equipment. 

(f)  The  design  to  be  used  for  cutting  should  be  original  and  drawn  out 
first  on  paper.  This  should  then  be  transferred  to  the  block  by 
carbon  paper.  Keep  in  mind  that  everything  wilf  be  printed  in  re- 
verse unless  the  design  is  reversed  before  tracing. 

It  will  soon  become  obvious  that  (a)  the  lines  may  be  left  and  all  other 
areas  removed  (b)  the  lines  only  may  be  cut  away  (c)  areas  and  lines  may  be 
removed  or  left  to  form  a  balanced  design. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  cutting.  Placing  the  linoleum  piece  on  a 
wooden  block  is  advisable.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  paint  over  the  area 
to  be  cut  out  in  order  to  avoid  error.  In  printing,  place  a  little  of  the  ink 
on  a  piece  of  glass  and  roll  over  several  times  with  rubber  roller.  Now  use 
the  inked  roller  back  and  forth  over  the  lino  block.  Do  not  apply  ink  too 
thickly  as  smudges  may  be  left  in  open  areas.  Place  the  paper  on  the  inked 
block  and  put  into  press  or  use  large  spoon  to  spread  the  paper  smoothly. 
Inspect  first  print  for  possible  changes. 

Perspective 

Although  some  art  is  concerned  only  with  the  two,  flat-surface  dimen- 
sions of  the  picture  field  (i.e.,  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal),  visually  speak- 
ing there  can  actually  be  no  perfectly  flat  surface  outside  a  completely 
blank  field,  because  the  introduction  of  the  slightest  line  or  color  sets  up  a 
form-background  relationship  that  gives  the  illusion  of  some  degree  of 
recessional  space. 

The  study  of  perspective  is  concerned  with  the  conscious  creation  of  this 
depth  dimension,  i.e.,  the  arrangement  of  objects  between  the  front  and 
back  extremities  of  the  three-dimensional  field.  To  prevent  a  purely  theor- 
etical approach  while  studying  the  principles  involved  in  exact  drawing  in 
perspective,  the  whole  business  of  color,  texture,  etc.,  in  relationship  to 
distance  planes  should  be  considered  (see  page  4,  Art  Structure),  e.g.,  sharp 
contrasts  of  tones,  brilliance  of  color,  strong  textures,  warm  colors  tend  to 
advance  the  position  and  are  generally  associated  with  the  foreground 
plane. 

Summary  of  the  Purposes  of  the  Study  of  Perspective 

(1)  To  develop  the  power  to  depict  distance  or  depth  in  pictures. 

(2)  To  develop  the  ability  to  locate  and  correct  errors   in   perspective. 

(3)  To  provide  the  discipline  of  the  draftsman,  particularly  for  those 
students  who  confuse  creativeness  with  scribble. 

(4)  To  further  the  understanding  of  the  ways  of  creating  three-dimen- 
sional effect  in  various  types  of  art,  e.g.,  (a)  Foreshortening  (or  the 
the  change  in  appearance  of  an  object  due  to  its  position)  in  the 
study  of  nature  forms,  with  attention  to  overlapping  of  space-contour 
edges  combined  with  lineal  perspective,  (b)  Convergence  (objects  of 
the  same  size  appearing  smaller  the  farther  they  are  from  the  front 
plane),  (c)  Space  illusion  in  abstract  design. 

(5)  To  realize  the  added  problems  presented  to  composition  or  form  (see 
Principles  of  Design  page  1  1,  Art  Structure)  brought  about  by  follow- 
ing  correct  principles  of  perspective,   e.g.,   the   need   to  deflect  the 
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movement  of  three-dimensional  lines  back  to  the  front  plane  or 
from  the  edge  of  the  picture  back  toward  the  center. 
Note:  This  study  must  not  degenerate  to  the  merely  mechanical 
drawing  of  boxes.  It  must  be  part  of  the  student-artist's  expression 
of  his  experiences.  Box-drawing  is  useful  to  the  teacher  in  illustrating 
the  principles  involved;  however,  the  student  must  go  beyond  this 
to  make  active  use  of  this  teaching  in  the  creation  of  compositions 
in  which  he  expresses  himself. 

Types  of  Perspective  to  be  Considered 

(1)  Parallel  perspective  or  one-point  perspective:  concerned  with  rect- 
angular objects  with  one  side  parallel  to  the  observer. 

(2)  Angular  perspective  or  two-point  perspective:  concerned  with 
rectangular  objects  with  one  corner  near  the  front  plane. 

(3)  Oblique  perspective:  concerned  with  rectangular  surfaces  neither 
horizontal  nor  vertical  (i.e.,  slanting  position). 

(4)  Circular  perspective. 

Basic  principles  of  freehand  perspective: 

(1)  Convergence:  objects  of  the  same  size  appearing  smaller  the  farther 
they  are  from  the  observer. 

(2)  Foreshortening:  faces  of  objects  not  in  full  face  view  of  the  observer 
appearing  narrower  than  they  really  are. 

Parallel  or  One-Point  Perspective: 

(1)  Parallel,  receding  edges  of  a  rectangular  object  appear  to  converge, 
(fig.  1) 

(2)  When  the  rectangular  solid  is  lying  horizontally  with  one  side  parallel 
to  the  picture  plane,  the  receding  edges  if  produced  would  appear 
to  meet  at  the  eye  level,  (fig.  1) 

(3)  This  point  of  convergence  is  called  the  'Vanishing  point"  (designated 
in  the  diagrams  below  by  C.V.P.). 

Note:  All  perspective  drawing  should  be  tested  to  see  if  the  receding 
lines  in  any  one  direction  converge. 

(4)  Note  the  greater  foreshorten-  (5)  Note:  practice  must  be  given 
ing  when  the  hoizontal  surface  in  drawing  objects  as  seen 
is  nearer  the  eye  level  line.  when  they  are  above  the  eye 
(fig.  2)  level   line.  (fig.  3) 


C.V.P. 


Eye  Level 
Line 
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fig.  2 


Angular  or  two-point  perspective: 

(1)  When  a  rectangular  solid  is  lying  horizontally  and  is  gradually 
revolved,  the  receding  edges  when  produced  appear  to  meet  at  a 
point  on  the  eye  level  line.  This  eye  level  line  is  the  tracing  of  the 
vanishing  points  as  the  object  is  revolved,  (fig.   1  next  pagej. 

(2)  When  a  rectangular  solid  is  lying  horizontally  at  an  angle  to  the 
picture  plane,  there  are  two  vanishing  points,  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left.  (fig.  2)  (These  points  will  be  designated  as  R.V.P. 
and   L.V.P.,   respectively). 

(3)  As  these  vanishing  points  must  lie  on  the  eye  level  line,  one  cannot 
be  higher  than  the  other. 
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(4)  In  the  diagram  below  the  three  edges,  a,  b,  c,  being  parallel,  will 
appear  to  meet  at  the  R.V.P.,  and  the  three  edges,  x,  y,  z,  being 
parallel,  will  appear  to  meet  at  the  L.V.P.;  whereas  the  other  three 
edges  will  appear  vertical,  as  they  actually  are.  (fig.  2) 


L.V.P, 


L£        L.V.P. 


R.V.P, 


fig.  1 


L.V.P, 


Esye  Level  Line 


R.V.P. 


fig.  2 


(5)   As  a  rectangular  solid  in  a  horizontal  plane  is  revolved,  one  vanishing 
point  moves  toward  the  C.V.P.  while  the  other  moves  away. 
Method  of  drawing  a  model   in  angular  perspective: 

(1)  Locate  the  edge  m,  the  nearest  edge,  on  your  paper.  (See  figure  2 
above.) 

(2)  Draw  the  framework  lines,  y  and  b.  To  do  this  determine  the  angles 
which  they  form  with  edge  m.  If  a  pencil  is  held  horizontally  at 
arm's  length  so  that  the  point  at  which  these  lines  meet  is  just  seen 
above  it,  a  close  approximation  of  each  angle  may  be  determined. 
(Cf.  No.  6  under  Still  Life).  (See  figure  3  next  page.) 
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(3)  Produce  the  line  b  to  meet  the  eye  level  line  at  R.V.P.,  and  the  line 
y  to  meet  it  at  L.V.P.  (fig.  2  on  the  previous  page). 

(4)  The  lines  z  and  c  at  the  base  of  the  model  are  parallel  to  y  and  b. 
Therefore  draw  z  by  joining  the  base  of  m  to  the  L.V.P.  and  c  by 
joining  the  base  of  m  to  the  R.V.P. 

(5)  To  obtain  the  lines  o  and  n,  compare  the  width  of  each  foreshortened 
face  with  m  by  holding  a  pencil  at  arm's  length,  i.e.,  the  placing 
of  lines  o  and  n  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

(6)  Having  determined  o  and  n,  there  remains  only  to  join  the  top  of 
o  to  the  R.V.P.  to  form  line  a,  and  the  top  of  n  to  the  L.V.P.  to 
form  line  x. 

Note  carefully  the  order  in  drawing  each  part.  Always  begin  by  draw- 
ing the  nearest  edge  m. 
Sample  exercise:  (Problems  suggested  only  for  the  advanced  student) 

(a)  Draw  an  illustration  of  a  setting  interesting  to  the  student,  e.g., 
draw  the  corner  of  a  room  belonging  to  an  untidy  school  boy:  boxes 
and  books  strewn  on  a  table  which  has  a  drawer  hanging  out;  cup- 
boards with  doors  left  open;  a  window  propped  open  with  a  copy 
of  the  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

(b)  Draw  a   down   town   alley  which   presents   features  of   interest. 

(c)  Make  an  abstract  drawing  which  uses  parallel  and  angular  perspec- 
tive to  create  a  tremendous  illusion  of  space. 
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CIRCULAR  PERSPECTIVE 

The  Disc. 

1 .  In  full-face  view  the  disc  appears  as  a  circle.  There  is  no  foreshorten- 
ing, (fig.  1). 

2.  In  a  slanting  position  the  disc  appears  as  an  ellipse  which  becomes 
narrower  as  the  disc  approaches  a  horizontal  position,  i.e.,  there  is 
partial  foreshortening  depending  on  the  degree  of  slant,  (fig.  2) 

3.  In  a  horizontal  position  on  the  eye-level  line  the  disc  appears  as  a 
straight  line,  i.e.,  there  is  a  complete  foreshortening,  (fig.  3) 

4.  In  a  horizontal  position  above  or  below  the  eye  level  line  the  disc 
appears  as  an  ellipse,  i.e.,  there  is  partial  foreshortening,  (fig.  3). 

5.  The  farther  above  or  below  the  eye  level  line  this  disc  is  seen  the 
wider  the  ellipse  appears,  i.e.,  the  degree  of  foreshortening  depends 
on  the  distance  above  or  below  the  eye  level  line.  (fig.  3). 

6.  When  the  disc  is  in  the  horizontal  position  the  long  diameter  of  the 
ellipse  is  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  line. 

7.  When  the  disc  is  in  the  vertical  position  the  long  diameter  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  horizontal,   (fig.  4) 

8.  When  the  disc  is  in  the  vertical  position  the  farther  to  the  right  or 
left  the  disc  is  seen  the  wider  the  ellipse  appears,  (fig.  4) 

9.  In  drawing  on  ellipse,  begin  with  the  drawing  of  the  diameters. 
(Always  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (fig  5).  Avoid  drawing  the  ends 
of  the  ellipse  too  sharp  or  too  round.  It  is  customary  to  accent  the 
nearer  side  of  the  ellipse.  (See  page  8  under  Art  Structure) 


fig.  1 


fig*  2 
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fig.  4 


fig.  3 


Method  of  dividing  an   ellipse 
into  equal  sectors: 

(a)  Directly  above  the  ellipse 
draw  a  circle  of  diameter 
equal  to  that  of  the  ellipse. 

(b)  Divide  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  into  equal 
divisions  of  the  number 
desired. 

(c)  Through  these  points  of 
division  draw  lines  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of 
the  ellipse. 


fig.  6 
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Method  of  Drawing  a  Cylinder: 

1.  In  drawing  a  cylinder  lying  in  any  position  first  draw  a  line  repre- 
senting the  axis  of  the  cylinder,   (fig.    1) 

2.  Then  draw  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  to  represent  the  long 
diameter  of  each  ellipse,  to  complete  the  framework,  (fig.   1) 

3.  In  drawing  the  ellipses  which  represent  the  ends  of  the  cylinder, 
remember  that  the  ellipse  farther  from  the  eye  level  line  must  be 
wider,  (fig.  2)  (To  determine  the  relative  lengths  of  the  long  diameter, 
short  diameter  of  each  ellipse,  and  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  object 
being  drawn,  use  the  method  of  holding  a  pencil  at  arm's  length). 

4.  Join  the  ends  of  diameters  b  and  c  to  form  the  sides  of  the  cylinder. 
In  doing  so,  let  the  lines  x  and  y  flow  into  the  curve  of  the  ellipse, 
(fig.  3) 

5.  If  the  exposed  end  of  the  cylinder  is  open  represent  any  thickness 
with  a  double  line. 

6.  If  the  cylinder  is  lying  horizontally  but  not  parallel  to  the  viewer, 
the  sides  and  the  axis  are  in  line  with  a  common  vanishing  point, 
(figs.  4  and  5) 
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Method  of  Drawing  a   Hemisphere: 

1 .  Draw  the  framework:   fig.   1    (i). 

(a)  Draw  the  long  diameter,  a. 

(b)  Bisect  this  line  at  x. 

(c)  At  x  draw  b  perpendicular  to  a,  so  that  b  is  equal  to  half  of  a. 

2.  Draw  an  ellipse  with  long  diameter  a.  (The  degree  of  foreshortening 
must  be  determined  by  the  distance  above  or  below  the  eye  level 
line),  fig  1  (ii) 

3.  Draw  the  contour  line  for  the  hemisphere,  allowing  it  to  flow  into  the 
line  of  the  ellipse,  fig.  1   (iii) 

4.  To  determine  the  top  point  of  hemisphere  below  the  eye  level: 

(a)  Draw  m  equal  to  the  short  diameter  of  the  ellipse,   (fig.  2)  (as 
in  the  diagram  below),  perpendicular  to  tangent,  r. 

(b)  From  the  top  of  m  draw  line  n  equal  to  long  diameter,  a,  so  that 
n  cuts  r  at  point  y. 

(c)  Draw  p  as  the  right  bisector  of  a,  so  that  p  is  equal  to  b. 

(d)  Through  the  top  of  p  draw  s  parallel  to  r  so  that  it  cuts  b  at  o. 
Point  o  is  the  top  point  of  the  hemisphere. 


Framework 

a) 


fig.  1 


C  -  j ^ 


fig.  2 
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Method  of  Drawing  Conical  Objects: 


4. 


Draw  the  framework: 

(a)  Draw  the  long  diameter,  d  (width  of  the  large  end  of  the  cone). 

(b)  Draw  the  axis,  a,  as  the  right  bisector  of  d.  (fig.  1)  (The  length 
of  a  will  depend  on  the  height  ot  the  cone). 

Draw  contour  lines  allowing  them  to  flow  into  lines  of  ellipse,  (fig. 2) 
In  drawing  the  bands  which  appear  on  the  cone:   (fig.  3) 

(a)  Draw  thejong  diameter,  b. 

(b)  Draw  the*  ellipse  slightly  narrower  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  diameter  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  eye  level  line. 

In  drawing  objects  based  on  the  frustum  of  a  cone:  (fig.  4) 

(a)  Draw  the  axis  as  the  right  bisector  of  the  long  diameter  of  each 
end. 

(b)  Draw  the  ellipse  for  each  diameter  so  that  the  one  nearer  the 
eye  level  line  is  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  long  diameter,  or,  if 
frustum  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  one  farthest  from  the 
center  is  wider. 


fig.  4 


GO 


Oblique  Perspective 

1.     Sloping   surfaces  of  objects   in   parallel    perspective: 

(a)    In  drawing  an  open  door  on  a  wall  parallel  to  the  viewer: 

(i)  The  vanishing  point  of  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  an  open 
door  moves  along  the  eye  level  line  to  the  right  or  left  as 
the  door  opens. 

(ii)  The  corner  x  traces  an  ellipse  with  the  degree  of  foreshorten- 
ing determined  by  the  distance  from  the  eye  level  line.  The 
long  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  perpendicular  to  the  stationary 
hinge  line  of  the  door. 

(iii)  Therefore,  begin  the  drawing  by  joining  any  point  x  on  the 
ellipse  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hinge  line  at  d.  Produce  xd  to 
meet  the  eye  level  line  to  determine  the  vanishing  point  which 
is  to  be  used  in  drawing  the  top  of  the  door.  (fig.    1) 


L.V.P 


R.V.P, 


fig.  1 
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U.V.P, 


fig.  2 
(Book  below 
eye  level  line) 


fig.  3 
(Book  above 
eye  level  line) 


L.V.P.2 


(b)    In  drawing  an  open  book  in  a  horizontal  position  parallel  to  the 

viewer: 

(i)  The  vanishing  point  of  the  ends  of  the  cover  of  an  open 
book  moves  up  or  down  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  eye 
level  line,  this  line  passing  through  the  central  vanishing 
point. 

(ii)  The  corner  x  traces  an  ellipse  with  the  degree  of  foreshorten- 
ing determined  by  the  distance  from  the  C.V.P.  Again  the 
long  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  perpendicular  to  the  stationary 
hinge  line.  Note  that  the  moving  book  cover,  like  the  moving 
door,  traces  out  a  cylinder,  (fig.  2  and  fig.  3) 

(iii)  Determine  the  vanishing  point  of  each  position  of  the  book 
cover  by  producing  the  line  through  x  as  in  (a)  -  (iii)  preced- 
ing  page. 
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Sloping  surfaces  of  objects   in  angular  perspective: 

(a)  The  vanishing  point  of  the  ends  of  the  cover  of  an  open  book 
moves  up  or  down  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  eye  level  line, 
this  line  passing  through  the  R.V.P.  or  the  L.V.P.  depending  on 
the  direction  which  the  line  would  assume  when  not  in  a  sloping 
position,  e.g.:  Line  m  recedes  to  the  upper  right  oblique  vanishing 
point  (U.R.O.V.P.)  and  line  r  recedes  to  the  L.R.O.V.P.  See  fig.  4. 


U.R.O.V.P. 


L.V.P. 


Eye  Level  Line 


R.V.P, 


fig.  U 


L.R.O.V.P. 
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(b)  To  determine  the  center  of  any  foreshortened  rectangular  sur- 
face draw  the  diagonals  of  that  surface,  meeting  at  o,  which 
will  be  the  required  center,  (fig.  5)  This  principal  will  be  used  in 
No.  3  which  follows. 


L.V.P. 


R.V.P. 


fig.  5 


(c)  To  determine  the  oblique  vanishing  point  to  which   lines  recede 
(as  in  the  drawing  of  flaps  of  the  cover  of  a  box): 

In  drawing  any  receding  oblique  surface  first  note  the  lines  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  slope  to  determine  which  is  nearer. 
The  sloping  sides  will  then  recede  away  from  the  longer  or  nearer 
one.  e.g.  Because  line  b  is  nearer  than  line  a,  x  and  y  will  meet 
beyond  a  at  the  U.R.O.V.P.  (fig.  6)  That  is,  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  flaps  at  the  side  of  the  box  will  recede  to  the  oblique  vanish- 
ing point  to  the  right  (upper  or  lower,  depending  on  the  direction 
of  the  slope);  whereas  the  sloping  sides  of  the  flaps  at  the  end 
of  the  box  would  recede  to  the  oblique  vanishing  point  to  the  left. 

(d)  N.B.  All  lines  representing  parallel  edges  must  meet  at  the  same 
vanishing  point. 


U.R.O.V.P, 


fig.  6 


L.R.O.V.P. 
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3      To  draw  a  building  with  gable  ends: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 

(d) 
(e) 


Draw  the  rectangular  solid  forming  the  main  part  of  the  structure. 

To  determine  the  pitch  or  slope  of  the   roof: 

(i)      Draw  a  vertical   line  x  through   point  o,   (see   No.   2-b  given 

previously)    found    by    drawing    the    diagonals,    (fig.    7) 
(ii)     Take  any  peak  point  P  on  x,  depending  on  the  slope  desired 

for  the  design  of  the  building. 

Join  AP  and  produce  to  upper  oblique  vanishing  point  (U.R.O.V  P  ) 

Join  BP. 

Draw  line  from  C  to  U.R.O.V  P.  and  line  from  P  to  L.V.P. 

To  draw  the  projection  of  the  eaves,   determine  the  amount  of 

projection  appropriate  to  the  design  of  the  building  and   follow 

the  principle  that  all  parallel  lines  recede  to  the  same  vanishing 

point.  (See  fig.  8) 


U.R.O.V, 


To  L.V.P 


Eve    T^VP.l     T.inp 


fig.    7 
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(f)    Employ  the  same  principle  in  drawing  the  chimney,  steps,  doors, 
and  windows,  (fig.  8) 


.V.2: 


fig.  8 


To  U.R.O.V.P, 


To  L.R.O, 


N.B.  Throughout  all  exercises  in  perspective,  practice  should  be  given 
in  making  drawings  of  objects  as  seen  from  positions  both  above  and 
below  the  eye  level  line. 
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Glossary  of  Art  Terms 

The    following    glossary    is    not    intended    to    be    a    complete    list,    and 
includes  only  the  commonly  used  art  terms. 

Abstract    art    portrays    the    essentials    without    imitating    appearance.      The 
natural    figure  or  object   is   redesigned,   some   parts   left   out,   others 
exaggerated,  to  bring  more  emphasis  to  the  meaning. 
Aesthetic  sense   refers  to  a   sensitivity  to   beauty  or  to  qualities  of   beauty 

in  art. 
Applied  design  is  the  decoration  added  to  an  object. 
Armature   is  the  framework — metal,   plastic  or  wood,  etc.,   used  to  support 

clay  in  modelling. 
Art  is  the  expression  of  any  ideal  which  the  artist  puts  into  form  to  com- 
municate his  feelings.      It  includes  the  actual  creative  process  and 

not   just   the   finished   product. 
Art  Structure  refers  to  the  composition  elements  such  as  line,  shape,  space 

value,   color   and   texture   which   the   student    uses   and    fits    into   a 

pattern  as  the  needs  of  the  subject  dictate. 
Balance  implies  equilibrium  or  a  feeling  of  balance  in  the  arrangement  of 

lines,  shapes,  forms  and  colors.      The  balance  may  be  symmetrical 

(even),  or  asymmetrical   (uneven). 
Baroque   Art    is   a    grandiose,    richly   ornamented,    extravagant   style    which 

originated    in    the    seventeenth    century    as   a    reaction    to   the    cold 

academic,   classical   art. 
Cartoon   is  a  preliminary  drawing  for  painting.      It  also   refers  to  a   comic 

or  satirical  drawing. 
Carving  is  a  type  of  sculpture  in  which  the  form  is  cut  from  a  solid  block. 
Center   of    Interest   is   that   part   of   a   work   of   art   which    receives    special 

emphasis  and  around  which  the  rest  of  the  work  is  organized. 
Chiaroscuro  refers  to  the  attainment  of  emphasis  by  using   light-dark  con- 
trasts, spot-lighting  some  parts  and  shadowing  other  parts. 
Collage    is    a    composition    made    by    pasting    together    various    materials. 

Montage  is  a  similar  process  using  combinations  of  pictures. 
Composition   is  the  structure   upon  which   creative   painting    is   built.      It   is 

the    unification    of   all    the   elements   of   expression.      Organization, 

design,  form  and  art  structure  have  a  similar  meaning  as  composition. 
Contemporary  Art  refers  to  the  type  of  art  being  done  at  the  present  time. 

It  should   reflect  today's  society  and   new  scientific    inventions  and 

discoveries. 
Creative  expression   in  art  is  based  on  freedom  and  originality  while  using 

the  principles  of  art  structure  as  a  guide. 
Cubism  is  a  movement  in  art,  in  which  the  forms  of  nature  are  simplified 

to  geometric  forms. 
Decorative  Design  refers  to  the  surface  pattern  on  on  object. 
Design   in  Art — see  Composition. 
Distortion  in  Art  is  the  altering  of  an  object  from  its  natural  shape  in  order 

to  create  a   pictorial   design. 
Emphasis  is  achieved  by  accenting  any  portion  of  the  design. 
Etching   is  a  graphic  process  of  engraving   a   drawing   on   a   plate  of   metal 

or  glass  by  means  of  an   acid.      The   "bitten"    lines  are   then   filled 

with  ink  and  transferred  to  paper  in  printing. 
Expressionism  refers  to  art  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  the  inner  emotions, 

sensations   or    ideas    rather    than    actual    appearances. 
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Form — see  Composition.  Form  also  means  volume  or  three-dimensional, 
having   length,   breadth  and  thickness. 

Foreshortening — when  a  part  of  an  object  or  figure  is  close  to  you  it  naturally 
seems  larger.  In  drawing  or  painting  this  apparent  distortion  or 
foreshortening   has  to   be   shown. 

Functional  Design — the  structure  and  decoration  is  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  the  object  and  to  the  materials  from  which   it  is  made. 

Gesso  is  a  mixture  of  whiting  and  glue  and  is  used  to  build  up  a  design 
in  relief. 

Graphic  Processes  are  those  processes  for  printing  or  reproducing  drawings, 
paintings,  photographs,  etc.  These  include  lino  cuts,  wood-block 
prints,  lithographs,  etchings,  silk  screen  prints,  etc. 

Gouache  refers  to  water  color  pigments  with  white  pigment  added  to  make 
them  opaque. 

Harmony  refers  to  the  agreement  among  the  parts  of  a  composition. 

Hue  refers  to  the  qualities  or  characteristics  by  which  we  distinguish  one 
color  from  another. 

Impressionism  was  a  movement  in  painting  in  which  one  aim  was  to  paint 
the  impression  that  one  received  from  the  first  glance  at  the  scene. 
It  also  refers  to  a  technique  of  painting  using  broken  color  and 
letting  the  eye  do  the  blending.  This  resulted  in  catching  the  effects 
of  light. 

Intensity  refers  to  the  brightness  or  dullness  of  a  color. 

Layout — in  printing  and  in  commercial  art  the  term  refers  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  pictures  and  words  on  the   page. 

Lettering  refers  to  drawing  or  painting  letters  with  pen,  pencil  or  brush, 
freely  or  using  measurement.  Lettering  and  printing  are  not 
synonymous.  Printing  refers  to  the  mechanical  process  of  reproduc- 
ing copies  of  pictures.     See  Graphic  Processes. 

Media  refers  to  the  materials  used  to  produce  a  work  of  art;  such  as  clay, 
charcoal,  paint,  stone,  etc. 

Mobiles  are  a  type  of  constructive  sculpture  made  of  any  kind  of  materials 
and  are  so  constructed  and  balanced  that  their  parts  move  with  the 
slightest  movement  of  air.  Stabiles  are  similar  but  their  parts 
do  not  move. 

Modern  Art  refers  to  a  movement  in  art  which  was  a  reaction  against 
photographic  paintings.      It  is  a  non-realistic  type  of  art. 

Monoprint  is  a  type  of  surface  printing  in  which  a  sketch  is  done  on  glass 
or  metal  with  oil  paint  or  ink  and  then  transferred  by  contact  to 
paper.     Only  one  print  can  be  made  of  each  design. 

Mosaic  is  a  surface  decoration  made  of  small  pieces  of  stone  or  glass  set 
in  cement.  Small  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  wood  glued  together 
also  become  a  mosaic. 

Mural  is  a  painting  done  by  a  group  of  people  or  by  one  person.  It  is  usually 
a  large  wall  painting  to  record  significant  historical  events,  to  honor 
important  personages  or  to  vivify  group  ideals  and  accomplishments. 

Naturalism  in  art  refers  to  the  exact  photographic  copy  of  a  figure  or 
landscape.      It   is  merely   imitation  of  nature  and   not  creative  art. 

Non-objective  expressions  in  art  are  those  which  are  pure  form  and  design, 
showing  no  resemblance  to  natural  objects.  They  are  essentially 
rhythmic  sensations  rather  than  expressions  of  ideas. 

Perspective  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  objects  between  front  and  back 
extremities  of  a  three-dimensional  field. 
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Photomontage   is  a  combination  of  several   photographs  or  parts  of   photo- 
graphs  in   composition. 
Photogram  is  the  placing  of  objects  directly  on   light-sensitive  paper  which 

is  then  exposed  to  light. 
Principles   of    Design — see    Proportion,    Variety,    Balance,    Harmony,    Unity, 

Emphasis  and  Transition. 
Pointillism — dots  of  pure  color  placed   side  by  side  on   a   canvas;    the   eye 

does  the  mixing  giving  a  heightened  effect  to  color. 
Proportion  refers  to  the  relation  of  sizes  and  spaces  to  each  other  and  to 

the  whole  composition. 
Realism   represents  the  kind  of  art  which  uses  natural   forms  but  modifies 

them  slightly  for  the  purpose  of  design. 
Rhythm — the  harmonious  sequences  of  line,  space,  shape,  color,  value  and 

texture. 
Romantic  Art — a  movement  in  art  which  glorified  human  emotions;   much 

of  the  art  became  sentimental. 
Sculpture    is    the    manipulation    of    volume    in    space.    It    includes    carving, 

modelling   and   constructionism. 
School  of  Art  refers  to  a  group  of  painters  having  similar  aims  and  techniques. 
Silk-Screen  Printing  is  a  method  of  reproduction  in  which  colors  are  forced 

through  a  silk  screen. 
Stabile — see  Mobiles. 
Still   Life — A  variety  of  objects  (fruit,   flowers,  vases,   toys,    figurines,   drift 

wood,    draperies,    etc.)   arranged    in   good   composition   and    used   as 

subject  matter  for  drawing,  painting,  etc. 
Style    refers   to   the   manner   or   method   of   producing   art   as   distinct   from 

subject  matter. 
Structural  design — see  Composition. 
Symbolism   is  the  portrayal  of  a  subject  through   signs  or  symbols   instead 

of  naturally  or  realistically. 
Surrealism  refers  to  a  movement  in  art  in  which  the  artist  gets  his  subject 

matter  from  the  unconscious  or  dream  world. 
Texture  is  the  actual  or  "seeming  touch  value"  of  a  surface  area. 
Traditional  Art  refers  to  the  art  handed  down   from  the  past  ages.      Each 

art   reflects   its  own   historical    period    in   the   past  and    if   a    person 

today  copies  these  old   methods  we  say  he  paints   in  a   traditional 

manner. 
Transition  is  a  type  of  continuity  getting  from  one  thing  to  another  without 

a  definite  change  or  break. 
Unity — all  elements  of  art  adapted  to  a  single  purpose  or  idea. 
Value — the   amount  of  white   or   black   in   a   color.      The    lighter  the   color 

the  higher  its  value,  the  darker  the  color  the  lower  its  value. 
Variation  refers  to  things  that  differ  in  some  respects  from  a   larger  group 

to  which  they  belong. 
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Periodicals 

Canadian  Art.  Rate  $3.50*  per  year.  Published  four  times  a  year.  Box  384,  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

School  Arts.  Rate  $6.00*  per  year.  Published  monthly.  Obtainable  through  William 
Dawson  Subscription  Service  Ltd.,  587  Mount  Pleasant  Road,  Toronto  12,  Ontario. 
Everyday  Art.  Free  to  Art  Teachers.  Published  five  times  a  year.  Obtainable  from 
the  American  Crayon  Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

The  Studio.  Rate  $5.50*  per  year.  Published  monthly  in  England:  deals  with  contem- 
porary art  and  crafts.  Obtainable  through  William  Dawson  Subscription  Service  Ltd., 
587  Mount  Pleasant  Road,  Toronto  12,  Ontario. 

*  Subscription  rate  as  of  September  1958. 

Films 

16mm   motion   picture   films   from: 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  BRANCH 

Department-  of   Education 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 

TK-1079 — Art  in  Action  Series  A    (What  is  Art:  Form,  Line) 

TK-1080 — Art  in  Action  Series  B   (Color,  Texture,  Light  and  Dark) 

TK-  522 — Brush  Techniques 

TK-  433 — Canadian  Landscape.  (A.  Y  Jackson) 

TK-  780 — Color  Keying  in  Art  and  Living 

TK-  636 — Craftsmen  at  Work 

TK-  611 — Design  to  Music 

T    -  492 — Drawing  with  Pencil 

TK-  612 — Finger  Painting 

TK-  305 — Four  Seasons   (in  Gatineau  Park) 

TK-  444^-Holiday  at  School  (Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts) 

T    -1137 — How  to  Make  Linoleum  Block  Prints 

TK-1093 — Jolifou  Inn  (Krieghoff's  paintings) 

TK-  631—Klee  Wyck  (Emily  Carr) 

TK-  825 — Let's  Paint  with  Water  Colors 

TK-  616 — The  Loons  Necklace   (Indian  Legend) 

TK-1142— Make  a  Mobile 

TK-  837— Making  a  Mask 

TK-1101 — Monotype  Prints 

TK-1193— Mural  Making 

TK-1194 — Picture  Making  by  Teenagers 

TK-1001 — The  Seasons   (Outstanding  color  record) 

TK-     96—  West  Wind  (Tom  Thomson) 

Film  Strips 

PK-2747— Michelangelo 
PK-2748— Raphael 
PK-2749 — Leonardo  da  Vinci 
VK-2150—Albrecht  Diirer 
PK-2751 — Daumier  and  His  Prints 
PK-2752— Paul  Cezanne 
PK-2753 — Japanese  and  Chinese  Art 
PK-2754 — Greek  Art  and  Artists 
PK-2755 — Artists  and  Artisans 
VK-U71— Realism 
PK-1478 — American  Scene 
PK- 1479 — Romanticism 
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PK-1480    Modernism 
PK-1656  -Creative  Design — color 
Elements  of  Art  Series: 
PK-1042— Lines 

PR- 1043— Shapes 

PK-1044— More  Shapes 

PK-1045— Solid  Shapes 

VK-UUt>-t:olor 

PK-1047— Using  Color 

Pk-1048— Proportion 

PK-1049 — Painting  a  Picture 

P    -1880 — Eskimo  Carvings 

p    .1957— Paul  Kane 

PK-1487 — Masks  of  the  North  American  Indians 

PK-  456 — Modern  Chinese  Paintings 

P    -1197— Sir  Christopher  Wren 

Equipment  and  Materials 

The  following  items  are  only  intended  to  suggest  what  is  basically  useful 
in  an  Art  classroom.  Obviously  many  small  schools  will  be  able  to  supply 
only  a  few  of  the  items. 

CLASSROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Tack  or  display   boards 

Storage  cupboard   for  paper 

Work  tables 

Sink 

Drawing   boards 

Easels 

MATERIALS 

Newsprint— 18"  x  24" 

Cream   manila    12"xl8"  and    18"x24" 

Building    paper 

Tempera   colors 

Brushes  #12  camel   hair  and  #8    long   handled   hog   hair 

Water  color  boxes 

Charcoal 

Powdered   clay 

Plaster   of   Pain's 

Asbestos   powder 

Shellac 

Paste 

Gummed   paper 

Glue 

Battleship    linoleum 

Masking   tape 

Rubber   cement 
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DATE  DUE  SLIP 


A.    Basic    References   for   Ar 


C. 


1. 


Creative  Teaching  in  An 
International  Textbook  (- 
Art  Today — Faulkner,  Zi< 

Holt)    Clarke,    Irwin   

Art  Structure — H.  N.  Ri 
The  New  Art  Education— 

Musson    - 

Art  Through  the  Ages — ] 
(Harcourt,  Brace)    McLl 
Further   Basic   References 

1.  Art  in  Everyday  Life — G< 

College  4th  Edition  " 

Regular  4th  Edition  

2.  The  Art  of  Color  and  Der 

3.  Design  Techniques,  Desi 
Columbus,  Ohio  ._ 

Supplementary   Reference 
1.    Creative  and  Mental  Gro, 

Brett-Macmillan    M ." 

Your  Child  and  His  Art- 

Brett-Macmillan    - 

What  is  Modern  Paintin{ 
(Museum  of  Modern  Art_ 
Art  Education  During  At 
Margaret  Gaitskell:  Ryer 
How  to  Make  Mobiles — " 
A  New  World  History  o^ 

(Viking)    Macmillan   - 

Dryden  Press  Edition  ...... 

Viking   Press   Edition   ... 


7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


14. 


ite 

"y 


Showcard,  Layout  and  Dt 

Cartooning — Harriet  We  F255 

Fun  with  a  Pencil — Andrew  i^oomis:  v  viKing  rress; 

Macmillan   

Figure  Drawing  for  All  it's  Worth — Andrew  Loomis: 

(Viking  Press)  Macmillan 

Color  in  Decoration  and  Design — Crewdson:   (F.  J. 

Drake  and  Company)    Winston  

Creative  Hands — Cox  and  Warren:  University  of 

Toronto  Press  

Designs  for  Canadian  Living:  National  Industrial 

Design  Council  

Portfolio    

Booklet    

Photography  for  Teen-Agers — Lucille  Marshall 
(Prentice   Hall)    Ryerson   


(£) 


1944 

$4.00 

1946 

$5.75 

1953 

$3.25 

1953 

$8.00 

1955 

$1.00 
$1.25 

1957 
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